CITY OF BERKELEY 
DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND DEVELOPMENT 



( APPLICATION REQUESTING DESIGNATION FOR LANDMARK STATUS ) 
ES: Ordinance A694-N.S. Individual Landmark $50.00 Historical Dist. $100.00 
1/ Name of Property Peopled Park ^Survey Code No. 



2. Building ; Site Open Space X 

3. County Alameda A. City Bsrkft1ft.y 




5. Street Bounded by Dwight Way, Bowditch. and Hqgtp rw .^ 

6. Vicinity Hr f- -rur-a-H South : of • Oamnus 3 r Ra | tyy^fp {jfaSffcfL* 

7. Present Occupant public park |~ 

8. Present Owner State of California j [^(^ 

9. Original Owner (if known) Various (Site previously nnnnpla^ hy 

various houses which were razed) 
110.. Date of Construction 1969 11. Stvle ]y P t. annl ioabl e. fnnt a 

t: -building)-. • t 

12. Architect/Builder N/a Jl3. Original Use glfre hqs been a 

..--v park since the residences were razed 

\-, J. Historic Value: national x state x county ci tyjc_neighborhood_jc 

none 

15. Architectural Value: national state county^ city neighbor- 
Provides viewing- spacehood nonejc (Nc> structure on site) 

for 8 architectural landmarks which encircle the "Park. * 

16. Notable Garden or Landscaping: ye sJc^no__ ( See quest ion 31) 

Original innovative landscape architecture on site. Many 

17. Photographs: contemporary Many historical £ 

dates 1969; 197 f 9 dates J,99Q'fi - 

photographer various photographer various 

repository People's Park- Oouno ilreposi tory People 1 r Par k- . 

Aug .1969. Council 

18. Bibliography: Published Sources Ramparts Magazine; Berkeley Gazette 

p y Public Records &tate Historic Resources inventory, Sep . 1977 

n^^ R^^ ^uide to Per ' J. Lit . ,19^-7 U ^^HtrTes ■ 

19. Block Number 187520. Lot No. 4001. 21. Lot Size: Frontage 

Depth 400 feet 

22. Current Zoning Status R-3-4 23. Adjacent Property Zoning Status C-l, R-5 , 

24. Present Use: residential (single family multiple — ) office 

^ store public _x other specify 



25. Adjacent Property Use (check all that apply): residen tial(single 

family x_ multiple x ) of f ice x store x pub lie x 

other ._ specify. 



£8' State property, the Park is not on the tax rolls. u.O. purchased 
included ^ mid " 60,s for »l-3 Dillon with 30-35 hou^s^buUd^ngs 
26. Assessed Property Value: current 5 yrs. ago 10 yrs. ago 

3. Present Condition of Property^ a exterior : excellent good fair poor 

Grounds are in excellent 

n/a 

interiors excellen t good fair poor 

condition; more ongoing grounds: excellent_x_good f air~poor 

maintenance is needed to improve aDnearannp 

28. Property Endangered: yes f no a B8urc%. 1* yes The Park is in l ong, 
term danger of obstruct ionTy construction-oriented U.O. administration" 
^IHt*** New ?t b P^ rt X Uses: U.O. planning meetings have taken tiI^p 

with the community during the past 2-1/2 years 0q2 nf f ho u 

been to maintain, the area, as a Perk- ' y ars * yu /° 01 the input has 

30. history: ^rfe x f ly^Uerdf Fbf^tn^e ^JStorical significance of this property. 

One page history attached (follows £31 attachments) 



31. 



) 



Architecture: Briefly describe the appearance of this s tructure?/ a In~ 
dicate notable features as well as later alterations and changes?/ a In- 
elude notable i-andscaping or natural features . 

Berkeley has many beautiful parks, but most of them look alike. 
People s Park is a user-developed park which gives it a character 
that is unique 

^he East End of the Park is a botanic oasis featuring approximately 
300 native California species displayed in Ih sections representing 
California's major plant communities. 

The West End of the Park boasts raised organic . vegetable beds (cpnt. 

• ■ ■ • . - ■ - » •« ♦ • . below)- • 
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Location Map (nearest intersection 

T .or permanent landmark) 

e 1 " 




33. Photograph (Contact print from 
35mm black and white photo). 



uwlght Way 



34. Additional Comments or Continuation of Previous Answers 



native woodlands, lawns, flower beds, fruit trees and landscaped 
slopes. 

Attached is a map of the California "Plant Communities in the East 
Snd . 

Also attached is a list of the native trees to be found in the Park. 



) 



35. Recorder: 




PO Box 463, -Berkeley OA 9^701 



Title C^ ct-tcr of ~the QytixX 
June 18, 1984 ~~ 



Date 



Co-recorder: David Blackman & Ken Stein 
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NATIVE TREES OF PEOPLE'S PARK 

Compiled by D«. Axelrod, 1982 



Common name 

REDWOOD FOREST Section 
Coast Redwood 
Douglas-fir 
Tanoakj Tanbark-oak 
Toy on j Christmas-berry 



Botanic: name 



Sequoia sempervirens 
Pseudotsuga menziesii 
Lithocarpus densi flora 
Heteromeles (Photinia) arbutifolia 



CLOSED- CORE PINE Section 
Bishop Pine 
Santa Cruz Island Pine 
Khobcone Pine 
Monterey Pine 
Shore Pine 
Coast Blue Blossom 
Monterey Cypress 
Gowen Cypress 
Sargent Cypress 

Pygmy Forest subsection 
Pygmy Cypress 
Shore Pine 



Pinus muricata 
Pinus remorata 
Pinus attenuata 
Pinus radiata 
Pinus contorta 
Ceanothus thyrsiflorus 
Cupressus macrocarpa 
Cupressus goveniana 
Cupressus sargentii 



Cupressus pygmaea 
Pinus contorta 




PALM DESERT Oasis 
Arizona Cypress 
Desert-Olive 



Cupressus arizonica 
Forestiera neomexicana 



Washington or Baja Cal. 5an Palm Washingtonia filifera var. robusta 



DOUGLAS- FIR- FOREST Section 
Douglas-fir; Oregon Pine Pseudotsuga menziesii 

Big-Cone Spruce; So.Cal.Doug.fir Pseudotsuga macrocarpa 



NORTH COAST' SCRUB and 
Coa3t Coffeeberry 
Toyon; Christmas-berry 
Red Alder j Oregon Alder 



SEABLUFF Section 

Rhamnus californica 
Heteromeles arbutifolia 
Alnus rubra 



GREAT BASIN' Section 
Quaking Aspen 
White Fir 
Ponderosa Pine 



Populus tremuloides 
Abies concolor 
Pinus ponderosa 




SIERRAN FOREST Section 
Giant Sequoia; Big Tree 
Incense Cedar 
Douglas-fir 
Tan oak; Tanbark-oak 
White Alder; Sierra Alder 



Sequoiadendron giganteum 
Calocedrus decurrens 
Pseudotsuga menziesii 
Lithocarpus densi flora 
Alnus rhombifolia 
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P. 2 



Native Trees of People's Park, 1982 



SIERRAN FOREST Section 
Mock-Orange j Syringa 
McNab Cypress 
Sugar Pine 
Jeffrey Pine 
Ponderosa Pine 
Big-Leaf or Broadleaf Maple 
Hazelnut? Filbert 
Deer- Oak j Sadler Oak 
Red Willow 
Yellow Willow 
Antelope Brush 
White Fir 

Western Choke Cherry 



(continued) 

Philadelphus lewisii ssp. calif omicus 

Cupressus macnabiana 

Pin us lambertiana 

Pinus jeffreyi 

Pinus ponderosa 

Acer macrophylla 

Corylus cornuta var. californica 

Quercus sadleriana 

Salix laevigata 

Salix lasi«xW r<\ 

Purshia tridentata 

Abies concolor 

Prunus virginiana var, demissa 



OAK WOODLAND Section 
Digger Pine 
Blue Oak 
Valley Oak 
Coast Live Oak 
Canyon Live Oak? Maul Oak 
Box-Elder 
Fremont Cottonwood 
California Buckeye 
Common or Tree Manzanita 
Torrey Pine (Del. Mar form) 



Pinus sabiniana 
Quercus douglasii 
Quercus lobata 
Quercus agrifolia 
Quercus chrysolepis 
Acer negundo 
Populus fremontii 
Aesculus californica 
Arctostaphylos manzanita 
Pinus torreyana 



Big Sur bed (subsection) 

Interior Live Oak Quercus wislezenii 

Coulter Pine Pinus coulteri 

Coast Silktassel Garreya ellyptica 

Mountain -Mahogany Cercocarpus betuloides 

California Buckeye Aesculus californica 
Santa Lucia Fir; Bristle cone Fir- Abies bracteata 



MIXED EVERGREEN FOREST Section- 



Douglas-fir 
Hollyleaf Cherry 
Coast live Oak 
Grand Fir 

Monterey bed (subsection) 
Black Oak 
Monterey Pine 
Monterey Cypress 

Oregon bed (subsection) 
Sitka Spruce 
Port Orford Cedar 
Douglas-fir 
Box- Elder 
Oregon Ash 

Calif. Bay-laurel; Oregon Myrtle 
California Nutmeg 



Pseudotsuga menziesii 
Prunus illicifolia 
Quercus agrifolia 
Abies grandis 



Quercus kelloggii 
Pinus radiata 
Cupressus macro carpa 



Picea sitchensis 
Chamaecyparis lawsoniana 
Pseudotsuga menziesii 
Acer negundo 
Fraxinus latifolia 
Umbellularia californica 
Torreya californica 
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P. 3 



Native Trees of People's Park, 1982 



STREAM SIDE (RIPARIAN) WOODLAND Section 



Arroyo Willow 
Yellow Willow 
Red Willow 

Nut tall or Scouler's Willow 

Sandbar Willow 

Water Birch 

California Bay-laurel 

Fremont Cottonwood. 

Buffalo-berry 

Brown Dogwood 

Red Alder 

White Alder 



HARDWOOD FOREST Section 
Nuttall Willow 
Big-Leaf Maple 
Hollyleaf Cherry 
California Buckeye 
Valley Oak 



Salix lasiolepis 
Salix lasiandra 
Salix laevigata 
Salix scouleriana 
Salix hindsiana 

Betula occidentalis (fontinalis) 
Umbellularia califomica 
Populus fremontii 
Shepherdia argentea 
Cornus glabra ta 
Alnus rubra 
Alnus rhombifolia 



Salix scouleriana 
A'cer macrophyllum 
Prunus illicifolia 
Aesculus califomica 
Quercus lobata 



H$4$4$4$4$44>4 



u$4$4$444$4$4 



ISLAND SCRUB Section 
Catalina Ironwood 
Island Mountain-Mahogany 
Torrey Pine (Island form) 
Toy on; Christmas-berry 



Lyonothamnus floribundus var. asplenifolius 
Cercocarpus betuloides var. traskiae 
Pinus torreyana 
Heteromeles arbutifolia 



CHAPARRAL Section 
Digger Pine 

California Black Walnut 
Catalina Cherry 
Jim- Brush 

Calif. Lilac "Ray Kartman" 



Pinus sabiniana 
Juglans hindsii 
Prunus lyonii 
Ceanothus sorediatus 
Ceanothus arboreus X griseus 



Gray-Leaf or Monterey Blue blossom Ceanothus griseus 
Pajaro Manzanita Arctostaphylos pajaroensis 



Berkeley Hills bed (subsection) 




Scrub Oak 
Canyon Live Oak 

Coast Blue Blossom (inland form) 



CENTRAL GROVE and LAWN 
Incense Cedar 
Valley Oak 



WEST END of the Park 
California Sycamore 
Torrey Pine 
Monterey Pine 
Mexican Weeping Pine 
Red Alder 
Nuttall Willow 
Arroyo Willow 



Quercus dumosa 
Quercus chrysolepis 
Ceanothus thyrsi florus 



Calocedrus decurrens 
Quercus lobata 



MMHfl 
M H * M 

4 4 * * 4 4 4 
HUH 

4 4 4 4-444 
|4 4 4 4 4 4 * 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

k 4 4 * * 4 * 

4*44*4-4 
|4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
MM444 
4 4 4 4 4 4 4 



Platanus racemosa 
Pinus torreyana 
Pinus radiata 

Pinus patula (non-Californian) 

Alnus rubra 

Salix scouleriana 
Salix lasiolepis 
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WEST END (continued) 
Red Willow 
Coast Live Oak 
California Buckeye 
Hollyleaf Cherry 
Coast Redwood 
Arizona Cypress 



Native Trees of People's Park, 1932 



Salix laevigata 
Quercus agrifolia 
Aesculus califomica 
Prunus illicifolia 
Sequoia sempervirens 
Cupressus arizonica 






1 



s 
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~HA£TE STREETS. 
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"Clustered around what Is known as 'People's Park, 1 in the richest- 
concentration In Berkeley of tW work of prominent architects and 
a variety of architectural styles spanning some fifty years. 

—Anthony Bruce, Berkeley Architectural Heritage Association 



4 # FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 2619 Dwight 

(Bernard Maybeck, 1909) 
this is the only structure in Berkeley 
on the: national Historic Register 

2. WOOLEY HOUSE , 2509 Haste 

(1876) 

the first home in the South Campus area; 
it is State Registered 

3. ANNA HEAD SCHOOL Haste at Bowditch 

(Soule Fisher, 1895) 

State Registered 

4. AMERICAN BAPTIST SEMINARY , 2600 Dwight 

'(Julia Morgan, 1918) . . 

State Registered 

5. Hobart Hall - see above 

6. STUART HOUSE ' 2524 Dwight 

(Albert Piss is, 1891) 

State Registered 

7. VEDARTA SOCIETY. .....2455 Bowditch 

(Henry Gut ter son, .1922 ) 

State Registered 

8. SMITH COTTAGE 2529 Hlllegass 

(Henry Gutterson, 1923) 

State Registered 

complied by Dorothy Legarreta, 198-3 ■ 
(lcp tvi) courtesy of the Land Conservancy for People s Park 



HISTORY 

30. The chief historical significance of People's Park is that 
it was one of the first and most famous examples of a parcel of derelict 
waste land spontaneously transformed into an innovative do-it-yourself 
park completely by community volunteers. That process of user development 
was not abandoned when the Park was demolished in May 1969 by order 
of the University of California at Berkeley under intense pressure 
by then-Governor Ronald Reagan. Other spontaneous people's parks and 
mini-parks sprang up around Berkeley and other areas. People's Park 
Annex at Hearst and Grant Streets was the forerunner and core of what, 
was expanded to be Ohlone Park on the BART Strip. Gardens were re- 
initiated in the original People's Park as early as 1972. The present 
California native Botanic Oasis on the east end of the Park was begun 
in 197^ by student and community volunteers. Gardens were extended 
to the west end of the Park beginning in fall 1979, following the 
momentous Fee Lot controversy and ensuing month-long encampment on 
the site by pro-Park demonstrators. 

There are many "firsts" about People's Park, Berkeley had been 
known as being in the forefront of the progressive political 
movement throughout the Sixties and before. The People's Park battle 
was one of the first attempts to take the anti-war struggle from opposition 
and resistance to the realm of creating constructive alternatives to 
the problems of society. In sa doing, the People's Park movement marked 
a transition from anti-war to environmental concerns. It is an oft- 
repeated sentiment at public forums to this day that the Park should 
be preserved and renewed as a Monument to Peace, in memory of the 
sacrifices made by those wounded, jailed and killed ( James Rector) 
in 1969* and as a model of community-controlled open space. 

n 
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by STEPHANIE 
MANNING 
Berkeley 
Historical Society 



Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant event in Berkeley's 
history, but also the least 
explored to date by local 
history scholars, is the brief 
war that took place 15 years 
ago over the issue of Peo- 
ple's Park. 

This week marks the 15th 
anniversary of People's 
Park and, in particular, 
"Bloody Thursday", dur- 
ing which one man was kill- 
ed, another blinded, and 
over 75 people were 
ilnjured. 

Looking back at the Peo- 
ple's Park issue and .events 
around "Bloody Thurs- 
day", one finds that in- 
numerable articles appeared 
on the subject at the time. 
The Readers Guide To 
Periodical Literature lists 
articles written between 
March 1969 and February 
-4970 on Peoples Park in na- 
tionwide magazines alone, 
such as Newsweek, Time, 
Ramparts, America, US 
; News & World Report,. Na- 
tional Review, Nation and 
* Commonweal. The New 
York Times also covered 
the issue thoroughly on a 
daily basis. Depending on 
what you read, .you would 
receive that publication's 
bias - pro-activist or pro- 
establishment. 

Perhaps the best account 
is an article by Robert 
Scheer in the August 1969 
issue of Ramparts. In it he 
describes all of the cir- 
cumstances leading up to 
Bloody Thursday, including 
a photo analysis of the 
shootings and a personal 
account of getting arrested 
and being brutally treated 
by red-neck guards at Santa 
Rita prison. 
In one sense, People's 

J Park was just more of the 
iame type of activity that 
characterized Berkeley 
throughout the Sixties, full 
of youthful idealism, ac- 
tivist, against the Vietnam 
War, willing to challenge 
the old academic ways, will- 
ing to stand up for what it 



believed in, and willing to 
defy convention. In another 
sense, the crisis, grew out of 
a dynamic which operates 
to this day and has to do 
with institutions making 
plans to develop land, in- 
volving the effected 
neighbors as little as possi- 
ble, the neighbors and other 
concerned citizens organiz- 
ing to block the plans and 
confrontations that natural- 
ly follow. 

In 1957 the University of 
California announced plans 
to buy the land later to 
become People's Park 
through its power of emi- 
nent domain. Due to lack of 
funding virtually nothing 
happened for 11 years. 
Then in June 1968 tenants 
in the houses on the site 
were evicted and approx- 
imately 40 houses were 
domolished. The University 
however still did not have 
enough money to develop 
the site, although it had 
abandoned its plan for a 
student dormitory in favor 
of a new soccer field. 

According to Robert 
Scheer, "for the next year, 
until the park- was begun, 
the land remained vacant, 
an eyesore with remnants of 
concrete foundations, huge 
mudholes, garbage and 
broken glass." During this 
time "there were four 
separate proposals for a 
community park on the 
land." Each was ignored by 
the Chancellor, Roger 
Heyns. 

According to Pat and 
Fred Cody in Experiment 
And Change In, Berkeley 
published in 1978, "the 
builders of the park were 
not a group of ecological 
do-gooders intent, on the 
beautification of the South 
Campus area. Although 
ecological and environmen- 
tal issues were raised by 
park developers and sup- 
porters, fundamental to the 
struggle was the right of 
ownership an?, the 'notion 
of private" property rights. 
The park builders challeng- 
ed the property rights of the 
Regents by declaring that 
the Regents had abused 



their rights and overstepped 
their authority by creating 
and maintaining a public 
nuisance." 

Scheer was quick to point 
out however that those who * 
built the park "did not fit 
Vice Chancellor Cheit's 
simplistic image . of the 
hard-core South Campus 
revolutionary. Not one of 
the traditional political 
groups on campus - The 
Young Socialist Alliance, 
the Independent Socialist 
Club, ' the Progressive 
Labor Party - supported the. 
park while it was being 
built." These groups joined 
the park movement later, 
after Bloody Thursday. • 

The orginator of the idea 
for a park was Mike 
Delacour, a Telegraph Ave. 
merchant, who had attemp- 
ted to schedule a .concert 
there, realized the lot was . 
too much of a mess, full of 
broken glass, mudholes and 
abandoned cars, and realiz- 
ed the need for a grassy 
park there. On April 13 he 
held the first meeting at his 
store. Those who came were 
"a carpenter named Cur : 
tis", Wendy *Schlessingerj 
Stew Albert, Paul Giusman 
and John Algeo. Later they 
were joined, by Jon Read, a 
landscape architect, Frank 
Bardacke, Super Joel, Big 
Bill Miller, - Art Goldberg, . 
and Mike Lyon. An article 
appeared in the BerJceiey 
Barb encouraging the crea- 
ti6n of a park. Several 
Avenue merchants donated 
money and by April 20 
some semblance of a park 
was begun on the northeast 
corner of the lot. Sod was 
trucked in and plants were 
planted and that night a 
crowd . gathered around a 
new fireplace listening and 
dancing to, the music of a 
band called Joy of 
Cooking. 

The park continued to be 
developed and according to 
Scheer "on weekends as 
many as 3,000 people a day 
would come to plant 
flowers, shrubs and trees. A 
vegetable garden was 
created. Swings, slides and 
other play equipment - 



some homemade - were in- 
stalled." Many different 
' types participated, not just 
hippies, and pro-park sym- 
pathy grew. 

; On April 30, Vice 
Chancellor Cheit met with 
park supporters and, accor- 
ding to People's Park 
(published in 1969 by 
Ballantine Books), 
"proposed that 'creative 
control' over one fourth of 
the land be given to the in- 
terested parties. He promis- 
ed that no University con- 
struction would begin 
without advance warning." 
. On May 6 a group con- 
sisting of Chancellor Heyns 
and representatives of the 
Peoples Park Committee, 
ASUC and the College of 
Environmental Design was 
given 3 weeks to come up 
with a plan for park con- 
struction. However, on 
May 13, only a week later, 
the Chancellor's office an- 
nounced that it would put 
up a fence and re-take con- 
trol of the park. Its reasons 
were that 1. no ''responsi- 
ble committee" had yet 
been formed that the 
university could deal with 
and 2. the people working 
on the park refused to stop 
.(although in a later referen- 
dum on the issue, 85% 
voted in favor of develop- 
ing-the park). 

On Thursday, May 15 at 
4 a.m. , the University " 
began constructing an 
eight-foot chain link fence 
around the park. The 
operation was closely 
guarded by 250 Highway 
Patrol and Berkeley Police 
officers. Park supporters 
held a rally at noon in 
Sproul Plaza. Several 
speakers protested the 
University's action. Then,. 
Dan Siegal, ASUC presi- 
dent, discussed alternative 
responses to the action and 
suggested returning to the 
park in protest. The Codys 
recalled that at one point 
Dan said, "Let's take back 
the park." The crowd of 
about 6,000 spontaneously 
bagan moving toward the 
park and met the police and 
CHP officers face to face. 



A fire hydrant was open- 
ed and the spray directed at 
the police. Rocks were 
thrown and fighting en- 
sued. Alameda County 
Sheriff's Deputies in their 
blue coveralls, the "Blue 
Meanies" fired birdshot 
and later buckshot into the 
crowd. (Eventually about 
75 people were shot.) Tear 
gas was used indis- 
criminately. By. the end of 
the day an out of towner, 
James Rector, had .been 
shot in the stomach with 
double-0 buckshot and kill- 
ed as he watched the street 
confontation fro*m a roof- 
top. Another onlooker, an 
artist j, was shot, in the face 
and blinded. Others were 
shot as they walked down 
the street in the course of 
their business. Richard 
Ehrenberger, an apartment 
house owner and currently 
a City Landmarks Preserva- 
tion Commissioner, was 
shot in the leg , with 
buckshot as he walked 
toward his car. 

The next day, the na- 
tional Guard moved into 
Berkeley. Gov. Reagan had 
declared the 1UC campus in 
a "state of extreme emer- 
gency" several months 
earlier enabling the use of 
state officers. Every day • 
large groups of protesters 
marched " in downtown 
Berkeley and many hun- 
dreds were arrested. Condi- 
tions at Santa Rita prison 
were nothing short of 
brutal, and according to 
both Robert Scheer and 
Joel Rubenzahl (in Experi- 
ment & Change In 
Berkeley), those arrested 
were treated cruelly. In one 
. mass arrest 482 people were 
arrested in Downtown 
Berkeley. ,_The Sheriff .was 
quoted as saying that his 
young deputies "have the 
feeling that prisoners 
should be treated like Viet 
Cong."' _ 

The Faculty Senate voted 
that the fence should be 
removed and the police ac- 
tivities investigated. The 
.Berkeley # City Council also 
called for a Grand Jury 
investigation. 

Meanwhile, the National 
Guard used a hejicopter to 
'drop more tear-gas, this 



time a type used by the Ar- 
my called CS, a dry form 
reported to be the , a-my's 
most powerful tear gas. Ac- 
cording to Time (May 30, 
1969 issue), "the ubiquitous 
dust terrified women and 
children picnicking nearby: 
youngsters in a playground 
half a mile away became 
hysterical... Berkeley began 
to look like an occupied ci- 
ty, with Army jeeps and 
trucks clogging the- streets, 
helicopters patrolling the 
skies, and "Yanqui go 
home" scrawled on walls. 
Protest marches of up to 
4,000, though illegal under 
emergency edict, became a 
daily occurrence." Eight 
professors went to Sacra- 
ment to ask Gov. Reagan to 
pull ' .out the troops. He 
refused. A Memorial Day 
march 'saw 20,000 pro- 
testers march through 
Berkeley. This time there 
were no incidents of 
violence. 

By July 1969, the Gover- 
nor and Regents .ordered 
the University to proceed 

with the plan for a 270 unit 
student apartment complex, 
Reagan stating that if a 
park were made on any of 
the land, it would "appear 
as nothing but a cop-out."- . 
" In a retrospective' article 
decrying the excessive use 
of force, Charles Horman 
wrote in the June 13, 1969 
issue of Commonweal, 
"The .university had to 
choose - property versus 
flesh. They choose wrong. 
Seventy people were shot, 
and one man killed to keep 
them from picnicking on 
University land." 

A comprehensive book 
on People's Park compiling 
all the data available as well 
as hundreds of photos 
taken, is yet to be publish- 
ed. Most of the information 
available consists of 
dramatic personal 
reminiscences around the 
Park idea, troubles with the 
UC, administration and the 
arrests that followed, 
which, if collected in one 
place, would make for 
facinating reading. 

"Those little wars", as 
referred to by Nation 
magazine, including • the 
Free Speech Movement 



demonstrations earlier in/ 
the Sixties, are what even- 
tually made . Berkeley a 
household wori^tjmghout 

the country. They establish- 
ed a reputation ' for pro- 
gressive activism that 
Berkeley holds to this ( day. 
But more than that, they af- 
fected the history of the 
world by affirming the peo- 
ple's right and ability to 
challenge established 
authority and to attempt to 
seize control of intolerable 

situ ations. - \ 

the Berke le y Histor jear 
Society's recent exhibit at 
the Berkeley Fair featured 
this aspect of Berkeley's 
contemporary history. The 
Society welcomes contribu- 
tions of memoirs of this im- 
portant era, photos and any 
other memorabilia for 
future display or reference; 
You may write or visit the 
office at 23I8-D McKinley 
St., Berkeley 94703 or 
phone 540-0809 Monday 
through Fridayfrom 9 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. 
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'Manifest Destiny' 




By DAVE GRABER 
Staff Writer 
At a time when budget slashes 
may mean curtailment of enroll- 
ment or a drop in the quality of 
education at Berkeley, the Uni- 
versity is in the process of trans- 
forming one south campus resi- 
dential block into a "recreation 
area" at a cost of $1.3 million. 

Fighting a losing battle against 
what one student called "the Uni- 
versity's severe case of manifest 
destiny," are landlords and stu- 
dent tenants of the area bordered 
by Haste Street, Dwight Way, 
Bowdltch Street, and the Tele- 
graph Avenue commercial strip. 

The University Master Plan 
has scheduled new residence 
halls, playing fields and parking 
lots for the eventual development 
of the Dwight-Haste block, as well 
as all land from Channlng to 
Dwight, and from Bowdltch to 
Dana, according to John Schap- 
pell of the University-wide Real 
Estate Office. 

The commercial strip along 
Telegraph will remain untouched. 

Razing Buildings 
The University has already 
razed some buildings, purchased 
most of the remaining land, and 
holds papers of eminent domain 
over the few stubborn owners of 
property who remain. 

To make way for what Schap- 
pelt has admitted will be nothing 
more than a recreation area for 
at least the next year, students 
Vamilies living on the block 
■been or will be evicted be- 
. ../June. 

For students, this amounts not 
only to a disruption of their 
studies but to a major Incon- 
venience — ■ and, for some, an 
economic crisis. - - 

'Dishonest Dealings' 

Several residents have gone 
further to charge that the Uni- 
versity has resorted to dishonest 
dealings and downright coercion 
to get them to sell their homes. 
Others, who refused to give their 
names for fear of reprisals, 
charged that the University is in- 
volved in political maheuverings 
as well. 

One landlady, who requested 
that her name be withheld, said, 
"Mr. Cchappell told me that the 
University was razing the block 
to get rid of the hippies. But I 
don't believe there are any hip- 
pies here." 

Barbara and Richard Aaronber- 
ger, whose family has lived in 
the house they own on Haste 
Street for a number of years, re- 
affirmed that the University's, 
representatives had used the hip- 
py argument on them as well. 

'No Hippies' 
"Be that as it may," said Mrs. 
Aaronberger, "this block had no 
hippies on it until the University 
announced last year that they 
were going to be tearing it down. 
After that, it became much hard- 
er to find tenants." 

She commented that "the Uni- 
versity has been behaving sur- 
pt is^ngly gross in this whole mat- 
even Mr. Schappell ad- 
that this [the action] was 
fjtuous and inopportune." 
The Aaronbergers have not sold 
their home as yet although the 
University has told them it holds 
orders of eminent domain which 
will he used if they do not quick- 
ly sell. 

Offered Price 
On the matter of the price that 
the University offered to pay for 
their hum™, nrclii'fct A.iMriVr- 
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fered 25 per cent off market value 
. . . probably even less than 
that." 

Another landlady, who wished 
to remain unidentified, said, "Mr. 
Schappell has offered me only 
half of market value for my place. 
Where am I going to find another 
with what I get?" 

The Herrenbrucks family, in- 
cluding five children, recently 
purchased a business with their 
savings, and now find they must 
look for a house as well. "We 
have been offered nowhere near 
what we will need to find another 
house," Mrs, Herrenbruck noted. 

Another important question 
raised by many residents con- 
cerns a ten-unit modern apart- 
ment building on Dwight Way, 
formerly owned by Cyril Steven- 
son, a Berkeley realtor. The Uni- 
versity announced almost ' ten 
years ago that it would develop 
the block in question. 

Old Price . 

Several residents mentioned 
that Stevenson had offered his 
property, at that time undevel- 
oped, to the University for $45.- 
000 five years ago. Some resi- 
dents said the University did not 
waited until two years ago to 



purchase the lot, now with the 
new building on it, for $125,000. 

Richard Hartsook, who heads 
the University-wide Real Estate 
Office and has been in charge of 
the Haste-Dwight ■ development, 
denied that Stevenson had even 
owned the property. He added 
that the University had never 
been offered the piece for less 
than the $125,000 finally agreed 
upon. 

However, Cyril Stevenson, con- 
tacted at his home, said he did 
indeed offer the undeveloped 
piece of land to the University 
"several years ago for $45,000." 

Asked what the real estate of- 
fice's response had been, he said, 
"They turned me down." 

Stevenson, who owns Sather 
Gate Realty, affirmed that he had 
sold the property, now with a 
modern apartment building, to 
the University for $125,000 two 
years ago. ' ' ' , \ 

Land Developed 

Since the land upon which the 
apartment stands wilt be devel- 
oped for the recreation area, the 
building will have to be moved 
or razed. 

This switch of land from apart- 
ments to dormitories has raised 



the ire of students and families 
along the block. 

Michael Lerner, graduate in 
philosophy, pointed out that aside 
from eliminating low cost student 
housing within easy walking dis- 
tance of the campus, the Univer- 
sity's move will eliminate taxable 
(and from the city's revenues and 
force a raise in taxes for everyone 
else. 

"This is just the most obvious 
and obnoxious example of what 
the University does in total dis- 
regard for the welfare of its stu- 
dents. Why do the dormitories 
hold students to a one year con- 
tract if so many are trying to get 
in? And why does the Univer- 
■queried Lerner. 

"Another question," continued 
Lerner, "is why isn't the Univer- 
sity buying up places like this 
and providing cheap places for 
students to live instead of spend- 
ing a great deal of money to build 
dormitories in which nobody 
wants to live? 



"Students flee the donnitori 
for this kind of housing. This wi 
be an excuse for the remainir 
landlords to raise the ren: again 
he continued. 

Another question Lerner raise 
which was repeated up and dow 
the block, was why the ITnlvc 
sity is tearing down some apa: 
ments on the block when othe 
will be permitted to stay -.ill Jur 

He explained, "That lot nc 
to me used to house 10 to 15 si 
dents. What can the Unlversi 
possibly want with it in the ne 
few months that's so pressing 

Aaronberger commented th 
he thought the University's h 
and-miss operation was a skillf 
bit of psychology to get the hoi 
outs frightened so they won 
sell. ; 

"If I hold out on them," I 
said, "they'll start tearing dov 
the buildings on either side 

.me nice and slow. Maybe th 
think those empty lots or all th 

-noise will scare-me away." 




Compiled and Edited by Dugald Stermer « «. — * 
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DIALECTICS OF CONFRONTATION 



Who ripped off the Park 



[introduction] 

The pigs are ripping off the People's Park." With 
this frantic message, thousands of Berkeley students, 
street people, radicals, Free Church Christians, con- 
servationists, student government leaders, and even 
pom-pon girls and fraternity men were alerted to the fact that 
the plot of ground they had come to accept as their own was^ 
in danger. One of those sounding the alarm was "Big Bill" 
Miller. He had been sleeping guard in the park along with 
about a hundred others, when the combined forces of the 
Berkeley police, the California Highway Patrol, and the 
Alameda County Sheriff's Department invaded the area and 
sealed off traffic for an eight-block square; while a fence was 
quickly thrown up. Miller rushed down to the Red Square 
dress shop (about 20 feet from the southwest tip of the park) 
to warn Mike Delacour, the man who had come up with the 



idea of a People's Park and supervised its early development. 
Delacour tried calling Reverend York of the Free Church; 
he was going to hold a sunrise service in the park at 5 a.m. 
Others activated the "telephone tree," an early warning 
system of chain phone calls set up in anticipation of a move by 
the authorities. Within the hour, the streets in the area began 
to come alive with people bitter and frustrated over this swift 
display of establishment power. 

Nine hours later, more than 100 demonstrators had been 
injured, 13 of them requiring hospitalization due to shotgun 
wounds. One was dying from 1/3-inch buckshot which had 
ripped open his belly, and another was blind from being 
blasted in the face with birdshot. Tear gas hung heavy over 
much of the city, and people milled about in bewilderment 
over the incredible and unprecedented overkill used to punish 
those who had attempted to plant a park on one square block 
of land owned by the University of California. 




i housands of people had passed by People's Park 
that morning, apparently needing to bear personal 
witness to the process of destruction. They had 
watched as iron fence poles were set three feet deep in 
concrete and bulldozers ripped up the shrubbery which they 
had so carefully planted.. They watched the heavy equipment 
rolling over the newly-pianted sod and the police cynically, 
cavorting on the slides and swings in the park, which was now - ( 
off-limits to ordinary citizens. But there were no incidents of 
confrontation during the morning hours of the day which 
became known as "Bloody Thursday." ( 

The crowd at the traditional Berkeley campus noon rally 
in Sproul plaza, the largest of the year, had gathered to do 
something about the fence. At one point in the rally, student 
body president-elect Dan Siegel, a second-year law student, 
said, ". . . Let's go down there and take the park." Without 
waiting for any qualifications he might make, the crowd, to 
the amazement of the political activists still waiting to speak, 
roared its approval and spontaneously began to move down 
Telegraph Avenue toward the park three. blocks away. It 
could have, been another line from another speaker that 
launched them, or it could have been no line at all. It didn't 
matter. They were getting ready to go anyway; they could not 
just accept the fence. 

At first everything seemed to be following a familiar Ber- 
keley pattern—a chanting crowd moving down Telegraph, once 
again breaking the front window of the Bank of America 
building. They encountered the police lines that had been 
thrown up across Haste and Dwight streets to block access to 
the park, and in a matter of minutes tear gas canisters and 
rocks had crossed paths and someone had opened a water 
hydrant to spray cops standing across the street. Then the 
police charged, clubs swinging, and a Berkeley police car 

by Robert Scheer 



shot down the Avenue, zigzagging from one side of the street 
to the other, shooting tear gas out the windows. Ramparts 
reporter Art Goldberg recalls, "A number of us walked down 
Ellsworth and turned up Durant to get back to the campus. A 
girl ran towards us, yelling hysterically, 'They're shooting peo- 
ple. Three people have been shot.' We told her to cool it, that 
tear gas canisters were the only things getting shot off." 

Reports of other shootings began to circulate, and for the 
next few hours there was horrified disbelief. When hospital 
reports began to confirm serious shotgun injuries to demonstra- 
tors and bystanders alike, the police released accounts implying 
that the shootings had occurred in the heat of the battle and 
as the result of frantic self-defense rather than a deliberate 
police riot. But as a result of careful research by trained 
investigators, Ramparts is now able to document (in the insert 
beginning on page 54) the identity and movements of a "death 
squad" of Alameda County Deputy Sheriffs, which, as it 
moved in a circular path through the area of protest, used its 
shotguns to cause almost all the serious injuries as well as 
the one death. At no point that day or in the next week of 
demonstrations was there a single reported instance of an 
officer being fired upon, nor did a single officer sustain a 
serious injury. In fact, only 18 policemen required apy hospital 
treatment-all for superficial cuts, mostly from flying glass- 
and none had an injury serious enough to require hospitaliza- 
tion. Commenting on the scores of civilians who were brought 
in for treatment, Dr. Henry Brean, Chief Radiologist at 
Berkeley's Herrick Hospital, said: "The indiscriminate use of 
shotguns is sheer insanity." He listed a partial toll of the casual- 
ties: One death, three punctured lungs, two eyes blinded and a 
third damaged, a shatter-fracture of the lower leg and a 
rupture complicated by a massive internal infection. 
Alan Blanchard, father of a three-month-old child, was by all 
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It was a wild ten years for Berkeley; attention was focused 
on the campus and the town became a laboratory for radical 
tactics. For the authorities of California— be they sophisticated 
coliege administrators like Clark Kerr, baffled liberals like 
Pat Brown, or fast-rising reactionaries like Reagan— Berkeley, 
or at least the part of it south of the University, came to be 
seen as a watering hole gone bad. The young herd was not 
fattening properly. Perfectly decent young men and women 
attending what was supposedly the star attraction of the whole 
state university network were turning out to be politically and 
socially deformed, causing trouble for parents and politicians 
alike. And it all seemed to have something to do with a place 
called Telegraph Avenue where "they" practiced fornication, 
smoked marijuana, wrote leaflets, mobilized protests and read 
sinister revolutionary tracts. Locally, the theme was hammered 
home by the Berkeley Gazette, the city's conservative daily 
paper, which warned its readers that Telegraph Avenue was 
becoming a cesspool of sex, drugs, crime and revolution. . 

Meanwhile, the South Campus portion of the Long Range 
Development Plan had bogged down from lack of funds. A 
new impetus was needed, and in the" early '60s, the City of 
Berkeley began an attack on Berkeley's left-bank community 
under the guise of "urban renewal." The first step was to carry 
out a study which concluded that the neighborhood was 
"blighted," and that: "The area is environmentally deficient . . . 
because of an obsolete and inefficient subdivision pattern." All 
college towns have their cheaper, off-campus student housing 
areas, and Berkeley's is far better than most; but the city chose 
the South Campus as its first renewal project simply because 
the University made it extremely convenient to do so. Univer- 
sity expenditures in a renewal can be credited to the city in lieu 
of its share, so the program would be free. 

When the public hearings required by federal law were held 
in the spring of 1966, opposition to renewal was so widespread 
that the Berkeley Gazette had to report ruefully: "The 
majority of the people in the area, merchants, landlords, resi- 
dents, and student-tenants, do not now, and have not in the 
past, liked the plan." The city was depriving itself of an impor- 
tant tax base in aiding University expansion. But a more 
frequent criticism was that of sociologists Carl Werthman and 
Jerry Mandel who argued before the City Council, "It's really 
an attack on the people who live on that street. You should 
leave Telegraph Avenue absolutely alone." 

Those who supported renewal did so because, as the editor 
of the Berkeley Gazette put it: "They are aghast at the intru- 
sions of the nationwide Beatnik element into their part of 
town, and the resulting image of Telegraph Avenue as 'Amer- 
ica's Left Bank.' In a word, most of them would agree with the 
adjective 'blighted' to describe the South Campus region." 

Some of the main arguments for South Campus renewal 
were supplied by the Berkeley Police Department. In January 
of 1966, just before the renewal hearings were held, the 
Department initiated intensive patrols of Telegraph Avenue, 
harassing its inhabitants and building a record of arrests to 
create a statistical crime wave in the area. One could witness 
a dozen people at a time being ticketed for jaywalking, a 
favorite charge; otherwise the cops seemed to be devoting 
most of their time to finding drug offenders. At the height of 
the renewal controversy Police Chief William Beall issued a sen- 
sational report on crime in the area based on the work of the 
intensive patrol units. Later he wrote in a letter to Captain 



Houchins of the Alameda County Sheriff's Department that 
the "patrol is proving its value. The crowds along Telegraph : 
Avenue have lessened in numbers and the composition of the 
groups tends to be more of the clean-cut college age young- 
sters." And in a speech on the urban renewal plan, he stated: 
"We are more than ever convinced that the neighborhood 
must be completely renewed if it is ever to become a crime-free ! 
area in which Berkeley can again take real pride." 

If the project had been pushed through quickly, it would . 
have overwhelmed the opposition. But there were snags: the \ 
normal federal red tape; the University's lack of funds; 
and a freeze on the federal funds while the courts tested the 
constitutionality of California's Proposition 14, the ami- j 
Fair Housing amendment. These delays allowed the opposi- 
tion to dig in, inform itself and fight back before it was all a : :j 
fait accompli. With an unusual alliance— Telegraph Avenue 
merchants, afraid their rents would soar; students who en- 
joyed the lovely, congested streets, the old brown-shingle 
houses and the other "blights" ; older people living in lifetime 1 
homes; and all those other people who simply hated the ; 
plasticity of the modern multiple- unit cracker boxes— the 
South Campus urban renewal plan was defeated. 

UNDETERRED BY THE FLOUNDERING of the Long Range 
Development Plan and the death of the city- 
sponsored urban renewal, Chancellor Roger Heyns 
and his assistant, Vice Chancellor Earl "Bud" 
Cheit, moved to proceed anyway with the core of the scheme. 
The immediate proposal gave priority to acquisition of lot 
1875-2, the present site of People's Park. The reason: a "des- 
perate need" for an intramural sports area— in fact, a soccer 
field. 

This was quite a comedown. The Development Plan had 
called for dormitories on the lot. But by 1966, a decade after 
the plan was announced, that would hardly have gone over. 
The Regents had made it very clear that there would be no 
funds for additional dormitories for at least ten years, because 
vacancy rates were already so high that rental income from 
existing dorms barely covered costs. Chancellor Heyns' pro- 
posal for a soccer field was accepted by the University's 
Building and Development Committee on June 1, 1967. 
Stephen P. Diliberto, a professor of mathematics and chairman 
of the committee, was asked by a Ramparts reporter if the 
proposal was part of ah effort to eliminate the South Campus 
subculture. He replied, "I presume it's true. You are killing 
two birds with one stone. But we are aiming at only one of 
them; the other is free. We are seeking more facilities and if 
you engage in urban renewal, that's an added benefit." 

Later that month the proposal was presented to the Regents. 
Regent Fred Dutton, known nationally as the manager of 
Bobby Kennedy's presidential campaign as well as Assistant 
Secretary of State in John Kennedy's Administration, was 
present at that meeting. He is a man given by training to 
cautious statements, but he was quite emphatic in recalling to 
a Ramparts reporter that Heyns and Cheit had based their 
case for acquiring the South Campus property on the grounds 
that it was . . an act against the hippie culture." 

Dutton also stated that Heyns had brought the Berkeley 
city manager and police chief to testify "about the rising 
crime rate in the area and generally describing South Campus 
as the center of off-campus corruption," adding: "It was 
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V raordinary for them to have brough : atong the pohced^ 
Ld city manager to the meeting of the Regents Th^e 
seemed to be a great rush to get the Regents to approve he 
coition, which again was contrary to the norma prcce u re 
in which the Regents would move very slowly on this sor of 
question and spend many months considering f 
Uons." Dutton's account of the Regents' meeting accords with 
one offered by Professor Sim Van der Ryn, chairman of the 
Chancellor's Advisory Committee on H° usin / p ^ d vn ™^ 
ment. When interviewed by Ramparts, Van der Ryn stated. 
"I have it on pretty good authority that this was he pitch ... 
Cheit's position before the Regents was: 'Let's dean up that 
area and get rid of the people living there who are a threat to 
the stability of the University."' 

As for the "desperate need" for another playing field, Pro- 
fessor Van der Ryn points out that the University wasn t even 
ul y utilizing the space it already had: "Their existing fields 
S Z utiLtJbecause they can't be used 
are no lights and some of them are flooded , ; The recreation 
argument is a patently invented set of needs. 

The speed with which the Regents acted on lot 187W 
indicates their acceptance of the sense of crisis manufactured 
by Heyns and Cheit. The resolution they passed makes this 
quite clear: "The Regents have approved the use : of SI. 3 
million in U.C. funds to purchase three acres south of the 
Berkeley campus. The area has been the > seen i of ipp* 
concentration and rising crime." U.C. bought up toe land lot 
^ by lot, by exercising eminent domain, although _i .did not have r 
) the mone'y even to build the playing field on it The ^O^dkr. 
/ still without funds for development, nonetheless ordered he 
houses demolished in June, 1968. For the next year, until the 
park was begun, the land remained vacant, ar , 
remnants of concrete foundations, huge mud holes garbage 
and broken glass. But the "blight" had been removed. 

In the year before the May confrontation, there were four • 
separate proposals for a community park on the land The 
Chancellor's office ignored each one precisely because com- 
munity use would have violated the very reason for the 
acquisition: to destroy rather than serve that cornmun, y 

Professor Van der Ryn first got involved with lot 1875-2 
after the University had bought the land and houses, but before 
they were torn down. "I argued that if [Cheit] couldn ^ 
dissuaded from demolishing people's homes, why d.dn t he at 
least make some of the land available to people on the tree 
to make a place of their own, and to take some of tbj. pressu 
off a crowded and tense Telegraph Avenue. (This was before 
the '68 Telegraph riots.) Cheit just smiled cynically ^ 
"They couldn't get money from the Regents for dormitories, 
says Van der Ryn, "because Berkeley had the lowest priority 
of all nine campuses for new housing. So the Chancellor s 
office finally got onto this recreational thing to justify their 
demolition (what else could they use to justify open space .)- 
and preferably the least intensive recreation possible, like 
soccer; who the hell plays soccer on Telegraph Avenue on 
$1.3 million worth of land?" . 

Regent Dutton, in his statement after the crisis, made he 
same point: "... I believe the planting of the park by the 
students was a constructive act-because they did it with their 
own hands and at their own cost and their own initiative; and 
that should be encouraged because the park, in this particular 
older neighborhood several blocks from the campus, was a 



useful and enjoyable human development; the property 
already belonged to the University, was not being used, and 
there was no plan for its early use-at least not until after the 
park had been built." 

The decision concerning the People's Park was more a 
result of Heyns and Cheit's theories of countennsurgency 
against student radicals than an objective need for playing 
fields. And the impetus for it came from the enlightened libera s 
of the University, not the reactionaries like Ronald Reagan. It 
is worth noting that Reagan, while he certainly played a key 
role in the military escalation in Berkeley, did not make the 
original decision about lot 1875-2. He did not assume office 
until January, 1967, and at the time of the vote on the land 
a substantial majority of the Regents were still appointee* 
of Reagan's predecessor, liberal governor Pat Brown. Reagan 
did not win over these liberal Regents. Rather, it was Heyns 
and Cheit who had won over the hawks among the Regents. In- 
stead of all-out war against the natives of Telegraph Avenue, 
matters would be handled more subtly-through socia 1 eng.. | 
neering Vice Chancellor Cheit, the man generally credited . £ 
^Zl concept, would get his chance to build a strategy , 
hamlet" of clean-cut soccer players-a positive deterrent to 
subversion-in the very heart of the enemy camp. And it 
marks the continuing arrogance of this particular type of 
.establishment liberal that after all that had happened 
Berkeley over the past fen years, he still thought he could pull • 
it off unnoticed by those it affected. But instead of being ; a 
strategic hamlet for the University, the lot was soon to become 
: a Rest and Recreation camp for the South Campus activists. 
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ihose who were to build the park did not fit Vice 
* Chancellor Cheit's simplistic image of the hard-core 
South Campus revolutionary. In fact, the rhetorical 
^ gambit which would have the hard-line, disciplined 
political groups cleverly creating an issue through which .they 
could manipulate others, is quite the opposite of what actually 
happened. Not one of the traditional political groups on cam- 
pus-the Young Socialist Alliance, the Independent Social t 
Club, the Progressive Labor Party-supported the park while 
U wa being built. Only after the explosion of police violence 
on Bloody Thursday did they belatedly and ineffectually add 
their voices to the 'communal rage. Even local SDS (PLP 
controlled) opposed the park at first. 

Most of the initial inspiration for the park came from peop e 
who had beeome political through prevtous expenen es with 
the svstem But they represent that nonsectanan breed that 
has Inaged to J through Berkeley's ideological warfare 
with a sense of humor and spontaneity m tactics. They are the 
free spirits, the anarchists of temperament who ore not only 
incapable of conspiring or even really planning as a gr oup but 
who also have a profound contempt for manipulation and a 
distrust of those who practice it. „ 
Are they "street people?" Not accord.ng to Super Joel, 
age 20 who claims to have been arrested 64 times since 
coming to Berkeley Ave years ago to participate in the FSM. 
On the street since the age of 15, out of school and totally 
immersed in the hip and psychedelic world, Joel estimates that 
"there is a total of about 17 street people, and they all hang 
out in front of Pepe's [a pizza parlor on Telegraph! But 
Ronald Reagan has managed to seize upon the phrase the 



street people" to freeze up the popular mind so that any further 
analysis of what really happened becomes impossible. 

What is amazing is that a theory of a conspiracy by faceless 
party-liners could ever have been concocted out of the collec- 
tion of vivid individuals who built the park. Besides the 
denizens of the Avenue like Super Joel, there was Frank Bar- 
dacke, an A-student throughout his undergraduate career, 
which began at Harvard where his activities included playing 
football and being thrown out for hooliganism. He later went 
on to three years of graduate work in political science at 
Berkeley before he was thrown out for helping to organize the 
1967Stopthe Draft Week/There was PaulGlusman, the product 
of a left-liberal Los Angeles accountant's family, best known 
for his sense of the absurd (he founded the Concerned Stalinists 
for Peace on the campus); Big Bill Miller, who manages 
the Steppenwolf Bar and was a yippie-type candidate for 
Mayor of Berkeley; and John Algeo, the 19-year-old who 
organized people every week to go out to Vallejo to get grass 
sod. He is only a year younger than Wendy Schlessinger, who 
graduated from college at 19 and taught in the Long Island 
school system for six months before coming west with the 
intention of going to graduate school. 

With its passion to pick out and print dossiers on the 
"leaders" of radical movements, the press generally singled 
out Bardacke and Glusman as the prime movers of People's 
Park, since they had been accused of "conspiracy" in previous 
affairs by the Alameda County Grand Jury. They were 
very important once the fence went up, but they are quick 
to admit that, as Glusman puts it, "Mike Pelacour stood 
head and shoulders above everyone else in initiating the park. 
He had the balls to act as if it actually could be pulled 
off. He said, 'Let's build a park on Sunday,* and nobody 
believed him. But on Saturday he had a truck full of grass sod 
parked in front of the Med [the Mediterraneum Caffe] and 
was scouring around Berkeley for the shovels." 

Despite all the romanticism about the working class 
prevalent among Berkeley politicos, the thirty-one- 
year-old Delacour may be the only genuine worker 
on the scene, although he hardly fits the stereotype 
with his shoulder-length black hair and colorful dress. As a 
kid, Mike was always in trouble with the local police and was 
put on probation for wrecking a car in which the police found 
a hundred cans of beer. He then "straightened out" by be- 
coming a father and getting married. He got a job and finished 
high' school at night. Then, turning 18, he hooked on with 
General Dynamics in San Diego as a mechanics helper. He 
spent the next eight years and three days working on the Atlas 
and Centura missiles, rising to the rank of Research and 
Mechanical Technician, installing missile complexes at Van- 
denberg Air Force Base and in Topeka, Kansas. "I was pulling 
down $13,000 a year, but the life was an unbelievable drag." 

Life with his wife and three kids centered around the tract 
town of Santee, California, just east of San Diego. Delacour 
recalls, "The desire to own land drives you crazy with all that 
advertising. We raised 700 bucks and bought. a $14,000 tract 
home. It was the American dream, living together but not 
knowing your neighbors. I only got to know a neighbor when 
our wives had a fight going over some dumb thing. It was 
worse than a ghetto— there was no community." 
Qn the fourth day of his ninth year with General Dynamics, 



Delacour split. He went to Europe for a year and bummed 
around on a Eurailpass. He heard about Berkeley ari( j 
came there from Europe. The burning issue when he arrived 
was Viet-Nam. Radical protest emanated from a two-story 
frame house, headquarters of the VDC on Fulton Street, about 
three blocks from the site of the People's Park. Mike wandered 
by the house one day, saw a pretty girl in the window-, 
and went in. He did a lot of what is often called "the shit 
work," carrying around microphones and worrying about 
mailing lists. He then moved into the less political "street 
scene," opening the Red Square dress shop off Telegraph 
Avenue, and hanging around the Mediterraneum. He worked 
hard on the Peace and Freedom Party's registration drive. But 
Delacour was disillusioned by the in-fighting which followed. 
"We suddenly had gained some sort of power," he said, "but 
then we started dividing the spoils— forming organizations 
and bureaucracies— and everyone became ego-involved i n 
endless hassles." 

With his yearning for community and his political and street 
experience, Delacour was the logical person to initiate the 
marriage which the park issue represented between the hippies 
and the radicals, for he personally embodied the two strains 
in almost equal proportion. The idea for the park grew out of 
Delacour's plan to hold a rock concert on the vacant lot in 
back of the Mediterraneum. "I contacted this band called the 
Joy of Cooking to see if they'd play and they said 'Yeah.' So 
we went up and looked at the lot. The property was a mess-^ 
lots of broken glass, mud holes and abandoned cars. It was 
too ugly, so we called off the concert. We needed a park there, 
but it's hard to get people together. Finally I called a meeting 
at Red Square that next Tuesday." 

The meeting took place on April 13th and included a car- 
penter named Curtis, Wendy Schlessinger, Stew Albert (a 
writer for the Berkeley Barb who has moved over the years 
from Progressive Labor Party to the Yippies), Paul Glusman 
and John Algeo". This group soon attracted Jon Read (a pro- 
fessional landscape architect who had been involved in the 
VDC), Bardacke, Super Joel, Big Bill Miller, Art Goldberg 
(the former FSM leader, not the Ramparts editor) and Mike 
Lyon, a medical student. 

The group collected money from some of the more hippie 
merchants on the Avenue. It was Wendy who contacted them, 
and she recalls that they were quite enthusiastic. That Satur- 
day, Delacour rented a truck and bought S300 worth of sod 
and plants. 

The people who came to work were the type that resists 
"leaders" and much credit is given to Delacour for having 
developed a style of leadership that stressed example, rather 
than exhortation. He. simply worked the hardest at different 
jobs. If the leadership had been more heavy-handed it would 
undoubtedly have failed. As it was, it served to pull people 
together and work became a joyous thing. 

By nightfall a park had been created on the northeast corner 
of the lot and people* were gathered around a new fireplace 
listening to the music of Joy of Cooking. Release came that 
night with a new style of dancing which was later a source of 
establishment criticism. As" Wendy Schlessinger described it: 
"People whirled around barefoot, folk dancing together in a 
circle at a million miles an hour, going back to the jungle tribe. 
None of the psychedelic crap." 

The first day had gone smoothly, but then both the planters 
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and the authorities began to consider the more radical implica- 
tions. Deiacour remembers, "The next day I was in the 
ivf \rraneum and Bardacke came along with this big stack 
of colks he'd just gotten from the University library. The 
books told all about how the land on which Berkeley was built 
had originally been ripped off from the Costanoan Indians. He 
brought out the whole user thing which the Indians had, how 
the land belongs to those who use it. And in this case we were 
the ones who were using it. He brought out the implications." 

Bardacke's leaflet-manifesto, "Who Owns the Park?" was 
printed against a background picture of Geronimo and be- 
came the classic defense of building the park. After tracing the 
history of the land as it was taken from the Indians through 
the immense land grab of the Mexican-Indian War and the 
final seizure by the University's eminent domain, it concludes: 
"We will take care of it and guard it, in the spirit of the Costan- 
oan Indians. When the University comes with its land title we 
will tell them: 'Your land title is covered with blood. We won't 
touch it. Your people ripped off the land from the Indians a 
long time ago. If you want it back now, you will have to fight 
for it again.' " Reagan later denounced the park as a "phony 
issue," an insidious and radical scheme to bring about con- 
frontation. But as Frank Bardacke points out, "Radicals have 
a thousand schemes, but the park took off because it appealed 
to something very important in a lot of people. It was real to 
thousands of people— not just to radicals." 

It was the incredible response of the community— from 
faculty wives, graduate students, teachers, carpenters, long- 
haired postmen and street people-which gave the park its 
si— vficance. If the idea for the park had failed to elicit broad 
i »rt from the community, it would have been brushed 
aside by the police at their convenience, but the almost instant 
support made it quite another thing. 

The park was allowed to develop for almost a month-from 
the first People's Park Sunday, April 20th, until Bloody 
Thursday, May 15th. In that short time it bloomed and 
flourished. On weekends as many as 3000 people a day would 
come to plant flowers, shrubs and trees. A vegetable garden 
was created. Swings, slides and other play equipment -some 
homemade —were installed. 

The park people worked put their own "procedures," al- 
though they may not have been bureaucratically proper. On 
one occasion, for instance, a group of people in the park 
decided to dig a swimming pool and set to work. Another 
group objected and for a time they worked right along , filling 
back in the dirt that was being dug out. Finally a discussion 
was held on the spot, ranging from affirmations of freedom of 
the will to sober considerations of filtration and drainage. 
Those assembled worked out a compromise position: a wading 
pool would be built. 

The park managed to involve a tremendous diversity of 
straight, hippie and political elements, many of whom had 
previously lived together in the neighborhood on indifferent 
or even wary and hostile terms". Said Wendy Schlessinger, 
"When I saw a girl in a bikini and haircurlers lying there on 
the grass, sunning herself, I knew the park had made it." It 
caused many people to suddenly shift roles. Writer Sol Stern 
~\rst followed events with the idea of doing a book but was 
. Jitually drawn in to the point of being asked to join the 
negotiating committee and was later arrested for failure to 
disperse during one of the actions. 




ep-^HE park builders were fully conscious of the prime 
importance of student support and worked carefully 
at including "straight" students in their community. In 
Delacour's words: "Instead of it being the radicals 
who are in control of the student movement, it's now everyone, 
pom-pon girls, fraternity guys, dormies, Charlie Palmer 
[student-body president], Oski Dolls. Art Goldberg [of the 
FSM] argued against my having bought S300 worth of wine for 
one of the parties, but I did it for the non-pot smokers, who 
we wanted to include." One kilo was also purchased for the 
occasion to balance things out. the press reported. 

The University desperately tried to lure the good kids away 
from the radical pied pipers who were leading them astray, but 
after the fence went up, a group of 84 student leaders signed 
a letter to the Daily Californian which called for "the spon- 
taneous and continued development of that park area Con- 
trol of the park should lie . . . primarily with those students 
and members of the community by whom the park was ini- 
tially developed and creatively designed and whom the land is 
supposedly to benefit." It was signed by the students the U.C. 
administration has usually called on for support against the 
radicals: the editor of the yearbook, the president of the 
Interfraternity Council, the president of the senior class, the 
chairman of Big Game Week, and the heads of the Pom-Pon 
Girls and the Oski Dolls. It so unnerved Heyns that he sum- 
moned the group to his office shortly after the newspaper 
appeared. Despite a 45-minute lecture, the group held 
firm. A few days later, the largest turnout in the history of 
University elections voted overwhelmingly for the park. Of 
the more than 15,000 who cast ballots, over 85 per cent voted 
in favor of the park as it had been before the fence. Jim 
Hawley (who organized the massive statewide student support 
for the park which drew 10,000 to a rally near the state capitol 
in Sacramento) observed that "most of these kids were the 
straight-looking ones who are supposed to be in the silent 
majority." 

This pro-park sympathy among even the more serious 
and sedate members of the academic community suggests the 
difficulty which the administration has recently had in muster- 
ing support among any significant segment of the student 
body. In 1964, for instance, during the height of the Free 
Speech Movement, the student body president could be 
counted on by the Chancellor to front as an example of the 
"legitimate" student. But the pliable Charles Powell, class of 
'65 (he later wrote an article showing how the FSM students 
had forced him to "find Christ"), had given way to Charles 
Palmer, class of '69, an outspoken advocate of the park; and 
president-elect Dan Siegel is facing prosecution for "inciting" 
the park "riot." 

Palmer is something of a liberal, pushed rather unwillingly 
into radicalism by the obstacles he has met in his diligent 
attempts at reform. "My attitudes haven't changed very much 
over time. They upped the ante, so we had to also." He was 
president for a hellish year- in the fall, the Cleaver course 
crisis, in the winter quarter, the Third World strike, and lately, 
the People's Park issue. In each case, he involved himself as 
an advocate trying to work with the students to achieve the 
goals of the struggle, and never acquiescing to the many 
tempting offers if he would "cooperate" with the adminis- 
tration. "Students are not stupid," he says. "They no longer 
can be fooled." 

Continued on page 52 
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" We have a bunch of young deputies buck from Viet-Nam .ho tend to treat prisoners like Vie, G*, ."-alamo* SHERIFF mad,gan 

The national GUARD had simfly closed off a large area guards' attention. "If you don't like it, do something and we'll 

of rJZwn Berkeley, arresting shoppers and pro- bust you on a felony for assaulting an officer-you'll never get 

teters aS l had a valid press pass, given to me out." That's the threat that Anally keeps you in hue. 
hat o^y to the Berkeley police, but with my long hair While my body had suddenly become very important be- , 

and all Sergeant /l would Tot et me leave the ring. Angry. I cause it was vulnerable to pa n, 

hoTedhim ^X^rlZ imposed, he used it to compose an open letter to Res.on. <g 
open » People who live in college towns spend their lives seeing now. There's this guard talking to me. 

way :>u oeiow, nuu mo yi« K i^^Kath hnx to oiss on signal and, unavoidably, on each other. 

different position-resting on his knees, arms hanging at his Booking is blessed u M^™ u b ° morning. We 

sides while three guards systematically beat him for several bailed. I am not booked until early the next . iior g 

mtt™ gua* for the stomach, one for the back, and are ^".^ 

one who specialized on the head. (When he got out later a lawyers arme and 1 *ere a e wrfd cheers iron 

•3S£s£tt££S? r ? s 5S?sSSr2«s 

minute their hands moved they became the center of other made an inmate (charged with interferin g ... etc.* 

=====tby Robert Scheer]= = = 
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lawyers leave and the guards snap back to viciousness, making 

an/ >ed eyes-no sleeping. If eyes close, you get a rap on 
your bunk orself. "Yes, sir," you say. W not, then outs.de to be 
bea en and lie face down in the cold. The ACLU green card had 
saW "You have the right to call counsel." Later another kid 
asks' whether we will get to call a lawyer. JW 0 —' 
creep? Come here, creep." He too is hauled out and hit Fuck 
the ACLU green card. Survive. You forget your rights and 
onctntrate on the main problem, keeping 
10 p.m. to 4:30 a.m.-and pray for booking. Most are already 
afled and we get desperate as our numbers decline. FinaUy 
our turn comes-five names called-up W *• «■« 
nasty redheaded pig makes us trot whacking the la guy_ 

The booking hut is all efficiency-lots of deputy sher iffs five 
typewriters going, fingerprinting ^"f*. 1 ^ 
sitting on the floor, once again hands clasped in front, eyes 
S ahead "or we'll rip them out and paste them up 
there" Scrape along on ass, still sitting, from stop to stop 
-first stop is for searching again. "Stand up hands against 
wal feet back. No, creep. Like this." One's head is then 
Thurnped hard against the wall, legs kicked back, pig : hand 
searching entire body. The mind is by now too tired for 
outtage Va* down - the floor, we scrape along on .c« 
bottoms to the next station, then up togeth 
at attention, answering questions for he deput r who * 
typing: "Marital state?" "Marned, s.r. J^W ™ 
5E» -Bullshit, don't lie to me or you're dead 
"One sir." "Legitimate?" "Yes, sir." "Yeah Ever work? 
sir." "You got a job, hippier "Yes, sir. Ed.tor, sir. 
/ere 1 *" "Ramparts magazine, sir.'* 
A activity in the booking hut stops suddenly as the assem- 
bled deputies are duly informed that the editor of Rampar s 
magazine Is indeed in their company. They all seem reasonably 
impressed and one jabs me quite hard in the back with h» 
,U b A deputy hustles me over to the sanctuary of his mk 
pat'lf is r P ortant that my fingerprints "get to Washington 
quickly," he tells another pig. Then it's back on the floor, 
eVes Light ahead, to be given a 

a small container of milk- the first food or drink ; we ve 
had in 15 hours. Because I am the editor of Ramparts get 
to "clean every fuckin' piece of paper off the floor of the 
hut" before eating my bologna sandwich. 

nTH BOOKING FINISHED, WE'RE OFF tO compound C 

and sleep, only to be awakened 45 minutes later. 
It's breakfast time: line up at bunks, eyes ahead, 
t . "move your asses, creeps, run to the mess hall or 
heads get split." It's Wheat Chex and watery milk and keep 
elbows off the table for any elbows on the table get cracked. 
"Hey, you fuckin' hippie queer, don't you understand 
English, get up against the wall." Whack-the poor bastard 
didn't Ret to eat his Wheat Chex. 

We Sen stand up and one of the medical volunteers from 
the Free Church, dressed in a white smock with a huge red 
aoZ ol his chest, is thought by one of foeguards to hav 
smiled, ever so slightly. "Did you smile? 
V happy here?" The kid has by now had it-17 hours is too 
■ J"* He" refuses to answer and is thrown against the wafl 
and beaten. The rest of us are by now on ou knees 
ahead, crawling to the door. "Crawl motherfucker, crawl 




creep. Keep that ugly fuckin' head of yours absolutely 
straight or it's split open." After breakfas t we get to ^crawl 
through the mess hall door and then double-time back to 

T-s already daylight and AM radio is piped through the inter- 
com, with the morning DJ bullshit and »« 
see™ in our situation: ". . . an orderly, P^.«S«**£ 
went off without a hitch with those arrested now in Santa Rita. 
The bail has been set at S800 and the police are to be congrat- 
ulated on their efficiency and the lack of 
in the arrest. Chancellor Heyns was pleased that violence had 
been avoided. . . ." The medical kid is back in our compound. 
Soon the guards find another excuse to haul turn outside and 

re VrrI h i e s b rne n very scared kid in our compound-who ac- 
tually was shopping in one of the downtown stores ^when 
the roundup began and didn't even know about *e demon- 
stration He is the only one who cracks, silently hysterical and 
Sung whenever a guard comes near. I now tell him bad 
should come any minute. It doesn't for three more hours 
Never allowed our phone call, we've worked ou. a system of 
getting word out by compiling a list of names and phone 
numbers on the outside. Whoever's bailed out should take the 
fist but the first guy is too scared of the guards threats and 
eager to get out. He forgets the list, but the next k,d .mists on 
being able to take it and gets ofl with it. „,_,,«i, 
I hear my name and am in a group of ten trotting through 
fences, with a Central European guard (I sweaO-me alfram 
glasses and accent-barking at us that if he had his way he 
wouldn't let us go. When we come back after conviction 
we'fl really get ilb- stop, hold attend ***** « 
then run. We see normal prisoners for the first time and they 
are bewildered by the charade. As we trot around, the 
guards shout, "Who a 0 you love?" Np answer. Say the blue 
meanies!" No answer. "Halt. Let's get it straight creeps If 
vot want to get out, you'll answer. We can keep you here _al 
week"' Trot again. "Who do you love?" A couple reply, The 
toe meanies " Most of us finally manage to draw the line 
tSSZ "Fuck the blue meanies." The guards are pissed 
but realize that it's too close to the end to push it. 

| UDDENLY I'M M A CAR BACK TO BERKEUV 'and for ttbOUt 

three hours I frantically try to raise ba l money for 
others and tell people what has happened. Jhen the 
entire experience fades out. To begin with nobody 
really believes you. Even hard-bitten Berkeley radical s«U 
botl y some e illusions about American 
and public opinion. I began to consider the P^* ,u * 
this was all some paranoid fantasy. The terror had worked 
bik there b cause we were cut off and they had total power 

o define reality. Once we ^r^^Z^l 
existed- they were nowhere to be seen in that Chinese restau 
Z or coffee Xop where I was boring people with yesterday s 

W Perhaps I wouldn't have written up the "incident," but it 
turned out hat Tim Findlay, a reporter for the San Francisco 
cTonicle, had also been arrested and his eyewuness epor , 
pS in that paper the next day, made it somehow all right 

to remember. 
It had been real-it was in the papers. 
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Palmer's successor, Dan Siegel, is a second-year law student 
who hTbe n active for several years in draft opposmon and 
Tounseling and in assisting the Delano grape p,ckers' stnkejM- 
S more radical than Palmer, Siegel is no more closely 
associated with radical campus groups. 

The Palmers and Siegels are representa ive of the.sh.fts m 
student dentation that make the University see the Berkeley 
strett d ure as such a threat and the park issue as so .m- 
no It To the University, the non-student "street-people 
rep Snt a dangerous alternative to which the students , gravi- 
aKdrawn out of their carefully constructed academic orbit. 

But despte the University's attempts to make the non- 
student into an alien, threatening element, the sense of division 
has really disappeared. That is why the park w s M ^ o 
involve the broad range of student support that .t had The 
UnWersity feared the park not because .t was monopolized 
by hard-core radical street people, but precisely because ,t 
brought together all kinds of people-related and umted 
tnem And the University was appalled by the non-student 
not because as it is fond of charging, "all they want to do IS 
To d"'such nihilism is hardly magnetic. The fear is that 
hey wnl create, will establish a life-style that ,s more sat. fy ng 
han"h workaday straight life. The fear ,s that thetr h e- 
style will succeed. That also was the threat of the park t 
was tr«re. It was real. Utopian aspirations can be wtstfully 
dismissed but the park was not pie-m-the-sky. 

1 ™s the very factors which made the park work for h. 
oeoole who used it (its lack of bureaucracy, non-a henated 
K and freedom to challenge the social and political taboo 
0 ^th^ soci e'y free of harassment) that were the most threat- 
ening to the authorities. Power over the park-this, above all 
eke the Chancellor would not grant. Heyns Utter claimed to 
have been open to the "possible uses of the area by he 
community," but that the problem of legal Lability and the 
LSgen e of the park people was teurmountoble An 
ample number of witnesses to those conferences have ndt- 
caTd however, that the park people would accept any struc- 
S f convenien to the University for handhng its Uab.Uty- 
astongTlhe community retained control. Heyns m eftec 
dmi ted this when he said, "I established the broad condmo s 
hat would have to prevail ... the area would have to remain 
under the control of the University ... and it must not be. 
set a public meeting area. . . . They refused to accept he 
SSc premta. that the design and use of the 
the responsibility of the University, no matter how flexible 
the design or liberal the use." 

The issue to the park people was control over a portion of 
,hei environment, and Heyns offered *»V^'»«3" 
sion course in Spontaneous Park Play 1. When they rejected 
Z, Heyns concluded: "I had no feasible alternate except 
to fence the area." 



and several other options existed), he proceeded to act as if 
he had no relation to the disaster he brought on. 

The Chancellor was aware that the erection of the fence 
would provoke a strong reaction from the South Campus 
community. "Did we take into account that there : wa^ ; a mk 
of confrontation?" he later wrote m an official report. Of 
course we did. We had been told there would be one. Because 
of that expectation he requested the massive police presence m 
Berkeley that morning. As Berkeley City Manage Hani y 
later stated in his official chronicle of events, ™niver , 
had made arrangements through the Sheriff of Alameda 
County for the law enforcement help it teto^wouW b 
necessary to protect the construction crews^Then, after set 
ting up the machinery of confrontation^.^ town 



IKE OTHER UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATORS, Roger HeyUS is 

fond of observing that student activists are not willing 
to be held accountable for their actions He remind, 
them that freedom entails responsibility. Men of 
oower have a great deal more freedom of action than do stu- 
Zs and should have commensurately more responsibility. 
Yet from the moment that Heyns decided to erect the lence 
Imd here has never been any doubt that it was his decision 
stnce there w ere no orders from the Regents or the Governor 



On the day the fence went up and 1 10 people w>re sho the 
Chancellor was 2442 miles away in Washington DC. attend- 
ing a meeting of the National Sc.enee Foundation. He u. 
,o tell a reporter that he went to the meeting because of h, 
^ong-standing interest in science," but he did not say just w 
he had picked that particular day to put up the fence Vice 
Chanceflor Cheit, the only other person with any author^ 
over the park issue, had himself taken off to a meeting of ,h 
Regents in Los Angeles. In the absence of Heyns and Ch« , 
Vice Chancellor Johnson was left in charge of the University, 
and he was to tell a student who called during the day of ens s 
that I did not know that the fence would be going up las 
night. I was told not to expect any problems." I he only person 
in a position of authority a, the University who was on top 
events was the head of the Campus Police Force, Capmm Beall. 
A cop had been left to represent the Univers,ty-the same cop 
who, a^ormer chief of the Berkeley city police, had made h 

reputation by defining the South Campus community as the 
enemy camp Hevns had started a war, and as .s the custom, 
S lim that he was helpless in the hands of his general ■ 
He later disowned responsibility for the violence, teflmg the 
academic Senate, "As you know, I have no authority over law 

'tuTgenem. whom Heyns left in eomnianc I was not 
Captain Beall, nor the smooth Berkeley Pol.ce Chief Ba . , 
both of whom understand that at least some of the people 
connected with the University are legitimate cozens. It uas 
Xr Sheriff Frank Madignn who was to be the ^prem 
commander of all military forces in Berkeley, including .to 
National Guard. The Chancellor attempted ,c i beg ^oft pon 
sibility for this on the grounds that it was Reagan s state W 
emergency proclumution that specified that the Shenfl r would 

There was no response from the University either asking that 
U be lifted or denying the accuracy of Reagan's .taterne n, 

Undoubtedly Heyns had great reservations about the sty e 
of the men who became his bedfellows in the . sue o Peopfc 
Park. The Chancellor is a connoisseur ol the soft sell, an exp r 
£ p eudo-management. His public relations people pouu 
out that "his work as a scholar has concentrated on decision 
m ktg in smau groups, social conformity, non-conlormi.y 
and mealurelnt of sJcia. motives." Frank Madignn's ollica. 
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, er ^bversives com— listers, « 

;m ( > «"^r^* n h S at tlmnus of the elite 
erirs Department ««« 1932. MB? California 

« National Academy in natco tics law 

„erican Legion award. tot unwmg a educaliona i 
foment Meanwh e Heyn s, * on nat* ^ ^ 
.uncils and wntes books wee '" J 

tt/Mmen, and An ^'^,{ w .f^Si' of the two about 
But, matters of style as.de. h a»«mP uon . of t 
hat is socially important and about the natur 
re remarkably similar. To ^f^~, Zho w m "con- 
anerated by "anarchists and ^j"^ ^ own , parting 
;„ue until they take tf» form iof governm , a „ enforcement." 
, ilh the '^^M^S^ °- radicals 

to parrot the line of campus Marx, ts he sa ^ 
the business manager. attacked the landlord's 

O oS£^ wh0 by definU 

pW&ty became the_ Viet w« decent and hvc 



and legittmate. needs-even if it had 

The University could not fulfill its own as . 

wanted to-without ^^^^arger society, 
sumptions and~ 

Being committed to the P™*™ h University was 

tions and power ~£ Itionships as an 

forced to treat any who threaten* in 
im placable enemy to be.-mo^ at any pr. e I ^ 
resisted, then it was ne ' V£ Thjs „ u . out 



pWrty became the "Viet .-»" *":"' and posi tive 
Son could not be seriously could 
ideals, because •^*^J^'^i l tav seemed 
not care about people 1 « ^ 0 ied Bcrkcle y over 
increasingly relevant as the U.S Army o P 

Heyns sounded like a Secretary ^ enemy 

for Possible eKcesses ^««^ original appropriation 
aggression had to be contains was an 

of University property by people ^ h . ified 

unjustified aggression and, obvious ly was an > ^ 
use of force for hundreds of peop te W***^ violence _ 
land last Thursday. These ac. * n t m, mm ^ ^ 

S5S?S — to^pe <he history of a people and 
culture which wanted none of it. s ulh 

The Chancellor had built his stra teg, hamlet m 
Campus to split the good nauves ft m tta b O ^ 
worked and the bad guys h ^ t " 0 ^"" orced "into"meas- 

ured responses -step oy siey f were 

replaced by the hard line. The soccer field and he 

ing the campus w,th tear gas The concept ^ 
had failed; they were replace d by harde m a ge 
killing B-52's. It begins with the s«Ue ^^ l /™ 0 g pulalion 
Handful of agitators and ends in tree Mr the , wn P P • 
' ) the enemy. In both cases much is made o t P 

insincerity" of the revolutionary ;^ w ^Xs managed 
fact that the revolutionary succeeds only when 
to strike a responsive chord in the people. 



resisted, then it was ne £ ance . xhis a U-out 
others be encouraged to -JSP-T*^* , „ a sub . h uman, 
war can only be justified by placing te '?*™™ 
scapegoat category: "street people, Viet Cong. Nigg 

£SS S — ^t the are 

on, the Heynses unleash the ^ans. an ha(J 

Heyns undoubtedly believed that Madigan a Qf 
overre^bu^^^ 1 ^ SQme roild d i, 

their actions. When p " s1 ™"' "" itch was ,„ in g to "weasel 
claimers, Reagan thundered that :WA » backed off . 
his way to the other side of he ba tie 

Ser: h r m ^"^ 

Ip-ersyndrome,*^ 

At the Regents' meeting of June ZU.Keab ^ 
a ^oposal to build student ho^ng on the park .< . 

Regents rejected a ""f^ed to g t he Regents to lease 
dent Hitch who S a portion set aside 

the land to danced this, saying it 
for a user developed pa k^ Rea g m ^ ^ 

would "appear as nothing b" a cop ^ 

bough, this land for J'- 3 ™'" den since it was his 
which Chancellor Heyns m *™** ^ Hevns argued 
original proposal now come home to haun- ^h m. 
lamely that the situation had changed and the P 
idea now "drew support from the en., e ^vershy r 
and the people of Berkeley., j^™^, g lt , ilce Dean 
is not an issue to fight on. t all sou ^ 
Rusk concluding that the war » V » Rea was 
mistake-lhe wrong war at the wrong hm ^ ^ 

pleased with the development of the war, an 

in charge. ...mmarized the whole People's 

Regent Fred Duttor, ttat: s— ^ . vol e: 

Park affair when he said after the . Bot [8Bt8I 
••This Board offered repression and no solutions 
shrinking, and we aretheprovocateu^ 



y4rf Goldberg. 
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RAMPAGE 



The following report summarizes an investigation prompted 
by the obvious failure of the Alameda County Sheriff's De- 
partment, the Alameda County Grand Jury, the District 
Attorney and the F.B.I, to seriously inquire into the indis : 
criminate shooting and killing by members of law enforcement 
agencies during the recent occupation of Berkeley— an inquiry 
that would lead to the prosecution of those officers involved. 



Under the direction of Dugald Stermer, with Robert 
Scheer, former F.B.I, agent Bill Turner (who drafted the final 
report), Harvey Cohen and private investigator Harold Lipset, 
Ramparts compiled this detailed chronology of a bloody 
rampage through the streets of Berkeley, on Thursday, May 
15, by a 15-man squad of "peace officers," including the tragic 
facts surrounding the killing of James Rector.— The Editors 
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[THURSDAY, MAY 15, 1969, 
12:30 P.M.] 

The march to "repossess" the Peo- 
ple's Park had just ended, and 
Telegraph Avenue was jammed 
with marchers and onlookers. On the 
Cast side of the intersection of Telegraph 
and Haste Street (see Map, Figure I) 
were barricades and a wall of Berkeley 
police, augmented by California highway 
patrolmen. The police were decked out 
in riot gear— they were there to bar ac- 
cess to the People's Park. 

Some verbal taunts flew, then some 
debris was tossed at the police. Someone 
uncapped the ancient fire hydrant on the 
northwest corner of the intersection and 
the stream of water was deflected to 
drench several highway patrolmen. 
At this crucial moment a squad of IS 



men in blue jump suits and deep blue 
riot helmets, with service revolvers on 
their hips, batons in their hands, and gas 
mask tote bags slung over their shoul- 
ders, moved in. Their leader, wearing 
sergeant's stripes, recapped the hydrant. 
A segment of the crowd fell back to the 
west on Haste, and a few missiles were 
flung. The blue-clad squad hesitated, 
then pulled back. In about 15 minutes 
they reappeared, armed with 12-gauge 
magnum shotguns. 

Officially, the Sheriff's Department 
does not have a Tactical Squad, but the 
paramilitary manner in which the 15- 
man squad went into action that day 
made it one, de facto. After the initial 
confrontation with the marchers over the 
hydrant incident, the deputies had ren- 
dezvoused with an unmarked white pa- 
trol car which was serving as a mobile 
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[A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
'BLUE MEANIES'] 

Many in the crowd were famili- 
ar with those uniforms and with 
the burly sergeant. They were Ala- 
meda County sheriff's deputies. 
They had been called in during the 
February campus "emergency" 
declared by Governor Reagan 
over the Third World Liberation 
Front controversy, and the stu- 
dents had dubbed them "The Blue 
Meanies" after the repressive 
forces in the Beatles' film,. The 
Yellow Submarine. 

Normally, the deputies are lim- 
ited to duties such as acting as 
"work gang bosses" and court 
bailiffs, transporting prisoners and 
policing rural areas of the county 
and smaller cities which do not 
have their own police forces. Even 
among the police, they are con- 
sidered rather crude and declasse 



—unprofessional in the sense that 
they are versed only in the phys- 
ical and martial arts. As one pro- 
gressive police chief delicately 
phrased it, "They aren't exactly 
sensitive to urban problems." 

Under a mutual assistance pact, ' 
a law enforcement agency in the 
Bay Area can request assistance 
from other agencies. On May 15, 
delegations from the California 
Highway Patrol, the Oakland Po- 
lice and the San Francisco Police, 
which dispatched its crack Tactical 
Squad, were on hand. The sheriff's 
department would have entered 
Berkeley without invitation, how- 
ever, in compliance with standing 
instructions from Governor Rea- 
gan issued during last February's 
"emergency." On May 15, Ala- 
meda County Sheriff Madigan was 
in line with these instructions, the 
supreme commander of all law 
enforcement present. 



arsenal. On the instructions of Chief 
Deputy Sheriff Thomas ^ouchins, in 
plainclothes, they had obtained the shot- 
guns. Subsequently, Sheriff Madigan 
would state that only birdshot, which is 
not considered to have a human kill po- 
tential, was issued. When it became irre- 
futably clear that someWe "00" buck- 
shot, a much heavier and more lethal 
load, had been issued, the Sheriff revised 
his story to say that the supply of bird- 
shot had run out and some buckshot had 
indeed been given out. The fact is that 
birdshot and buckshot had been issued 
simultaneously. 

In charge of the 15-man sheriff's 
squad was Sergeant Louis Santucci, 
badge 13, of Pleasanton. In the following 
photographic sequence of the squad's 
sweep through the Telegraph' Avenue 
area, Santucci is identifiable by his sleeve 
stripes, the radio pack slung on his back, 
the coiled mike cable draped over his 
left shoulder and the mike head hanging 
loosely over his left breast, as well as his 
bulky physique and protruding stomach. 
The sergeant's regular assignment is as a 
gang boss at the sheriffs Santa Rita 
detention center, which means herding 
and guarding prisoners on work gangs. 
(Some others in the squad also are gang 
bosses at Santa Rita.) 

The witnesses who furnished this ac- 
count of the deputies' rampage through 
Berkeley were not, understandably, 
glancing at their watches. Therefore the 
times are approximate, but the sequence 
of events is definite. 

[SAME DAY, 1:00 P.M.] 

As the deputies, now armed with shot- 
guns and with gas masks on, started 
their sweep west on Haste, Ramparts 
photographer and Cal student Elihu 
Blotnick stood facing them in the street. 
He took a photograph (Figure 2) show- 
ing a Berkeley officer hurling a tear gas 
cannister while, on the extreme left, Ser- 
geant Santucci fires his shotgun into a 
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Figure 2 



lot on the north. Blotnick's second 
photograph (Figure 3), taken seconds 
later, shows Santucci surveying the lot 
) the north while another deputy in the 
foreground fires into a lot to the south. 

Associated Press photographer Rhy- 
der McClure was standing in the lot into 



which the sergeant shot. A young man 
was standing next to him with his hands 
at his sides . About 50 students swept past 
running west, McClure says, then the 
deputies appeared. He estimates that as 
many as five deputies fired into the lot. 
The young man next to him was hit, 




Figure 3 



probably twice. McClure dragged him 
to the rear of the lot, then promised to 
call an ambulance. "No," groaned the 
victim, apparently in shock. "I don't 
have any money." When help came, 
McClure took a picture of the unknown 
victim (Figure 4). 




Figure 4 



[1 :45 P.M.] 

Sociology student Melvin C. Harrison 
Jr. was on the roof of a building at Tele- 
graph and Dwight Way when he spotted 
an overturned car burning two blocks 
south, at Telegraph and Parker. He 
wanted to take pictures, he says, but did 
not care to hazard the two-block trip 
down Telegraph, because he had just 
seen a white unmarked patrol car careen- 
ing back and forth on the street trying 
to intercept two young men. So he 
walked west on Dwight intending to go 
around the back way. Ahead, at the cor- 
ner of Dwight and Dana, a small crowd 
had gathered. According to Harrison: 
"Suddenly the crowd broke and ran, and 
I sensed that the police were coming from 
somewhere. One youth tarried, then 
started to dash west on Dwight. From 
the right [north on Dana] a deputy ap- 
peared, running. The deputy rounded 
the corner, stopped, and leveled his gun 
at the fleeing youth. He dipped his gun 
for an instant, then re-leveled it and 
fired. The youth went sprawling into the 
gutter. Without a second look, the 
deputy wheeled and strode back in the 
direction from which he had come. His 
gas mask was not on, and his face was 
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visible through the clear plastic face 
shield. I recognized him. He was the ser- 
geant in charge of the deputes during 
the Third World Strike in February. 

From their second-floor apartment on 
the southwest corner of Dwight and 
Dana, 34-year-old Emitt N. Wallace Jr. 
and his wife Johanna had also seen the 
small crowd. The people had come from 

the direction of Telegraph, and the Wal- 
laces assumed they were escaping the 
tear gas. All at once the crowd Iran-* 
squad of deputies was coming from the 
north on Dana. One deputy hurried 
around the corner and aimed hB ihoWiB 
at the long-haired youth who had been 
the last to flee. The Wallaces did not 
hear any command to halt. Em.tt Wal- 
lace aimed his camera, snapping <he 
shutter at almost the precise moment 
that the deputy pulled the rigger. I 
couldn't believe he would actually 



Figure 5 
shoot," Wallace remembers. 

Wallace's photograph (Figure J) was 
published in the San Francisco Chromcle 
several days later. Encircled at the left 
is the running victim, an anti-gas cloth 
over his nose. Encircled at the right is the 
deputy. Two other deputies can be seen 
in the extreme upper right corner behind 

the top of the traffic signal. 

Sheriff Madigan reacted to the photo- 
graph's publication by charging that the 
victim had thrown an object at the depu- 
ties and, when identified, would be 
booked for assault. Producing a copy ot 
the photograph, he pointed out a pile 
of rocks and debris" on the corner which. 
Dy implication, had been the missile s 
source. The Chronicle photo he a - 
eged. had been doctored to obhterate 
the pile. (The Chronicle's copy was 
lighter, but the pile was there if, m the 
newspaper's words, "not as discernable. 



It is reproduced here without alteration^ 
Significantly, Madigan did not pro 
duce the deputy who had fired the _ ho 
to corroborate his claim that obj cts 
were thrown. And when the . WW* 
Chris Venn, was finally identified . n pub 

lie, no charge was file against to ■ Tb» 
reason might lie in the act that three 
civilian witnesses, the Wallaces and Har 

rison, contradict the contention that 
Venn-or anyone-threw anything. Ac 
cording to the Wallaces, the rocks were 

m0 st likely left on the corner by a teen 
age boy who at least a half hour before 
had tried to reach and bash in the traffic 
signal. (Venn, who was on probation for 

destroying his draft card, subsequendy 
was jailed-by federal authorities h« 
probation was revoked for reasons sup- 
posedly unrelated to the incident.) 
P P ompted by Madigan's rock-throw- 
ing charge and his refusal to name the 
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10 t Venn, Melvin Harrison 
rapb Avenue with his cam- 
lt i/ \e still in town, and 
hoto B iph of the man he 
mined as the shooter (Fig- 
Ktaposition to Harrison's 
Alameda sheriff's personnel 
of Badge 13, Sergeant Louis 
•ure 7). 



Figure 6 



side of Telegraph, next to a Standard 

Oil station. „ 15 p M j 

The burning car had attracted a large 
curious crowd. A Berkeley police skir- 

back still further. The crowd ^mecdy 
watched "Things were in th.s static 
TaK " recounts graduate history student 
Raymond Gozzi, "when blue-overalled 
police arrived on the scene. 

En route to the campus with his w.te, 
Hizlbeth, Gozzi had stopped to watch, 

overalled pohce, he recalls. w 

a iws Gozzi". "As both my wife 
crowd. Says ooz^i 

and I watched, we saw on of to young 
...v./> had been crossing leicy^ 11 
A^e du^S Of his hands to his 

S fall forward onto the concrete. 
He wled there in pain. Some compan- 
"ns ran to him. The police kept firing. 

Student Ron Stinnett, positioned on 
, he slthleat comer of the intersection, 
lo saw the young man shot by a deputy 
WhenThe deputies started shooting he 
Z had the impression they might 

Sfire at a distance of some 3 feet. 
The victim pitched to the gutter.and Stin- 

?he background, looking south on Tele 
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Figure 8 
[2:30 P.M.] 
In loose formation, the deputies then 
headed north on Telegraph, haltmg jus 

short of the intersection with Dw.ght 
Way There was a crowd standing 
around looking north across an entirely 
clear block. Some Berkeley police kept 
heDwight Way access to the People s 
P^rk blocked off. Nothing of conse- 
quence was happening. Sergeant San- 
tucci got on his radio. 

The spectacle was being observed by 
people on the roofs of buildings lining 
the east side of Telegraph. On the roof of 
a whi -faced three-story building hou* 
inflne boarded-up Granma bookstore 
were about a half dozen persons who 
Z clambered up an outside stairway o 
get above a thin pall of tear gas that had 

Ihem The 26-year-old Rector has his 

leather jacket and a white doth is hang 
ing from his right rear pocket. 
Atop a two-story pink stucco building 
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[2:00 P.M.] 

he deputies trooped south on Dana 
swung east on Parker toward the 

rsection where the car was still burn- 
A \ proceeded up Parker, some 

d th./shoiguns at an oblique angle 

3 the pavement to scatter bystanders. 

e squad then marshalled on the tar 



Figure 9 
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shell casing ejecting from the chamber 
indicates, At the extreme lower left a 
shell casing standing on end in the street 
can be seen. A few seconds later Santucc. 
and the other deputy lowered their shot, 
guns and looked in the directs of 

th X photograph taken about five sec- 
ends after the firing had ceased (the pas- 
sage of two utility trucks and a compact 
station wagon in the ^thbound to 
provides a time frame of reference forth 

sequence of events) shows ; a number o\ 
the deputies still at the ready (Figure 13). 



17 persons were clustered about the 
nenthouse offices of the Telegraph Rep- 
tory Cinema (Figure 10). Among them 
s Alan Blanchard (arrow), age 29, an 
mployee of the Cinema an artist and 
the father of a three-month-old son. On 
he roof of the building further south was 
a tall red-headed youth who, according 
^ witnesses, had been drinking bear. 
He had a small rock in each hand and 

he cocked his arm. Alan Blanchard and 

George Pauly of the Repertory C.nema 
yelled at him not to throw. 

The rocks arched down onto the 
street, bounced, and one brushed a frtt- 
nce photographer in the heeL He and 
other witnesses claim that it did no h 
close to any deputy and that no other 
missile was thrown. 
The deputies stiffened. Eight or nine 



of them (according to an analysts of a 
number of photographs taken at the 
time) aimed their shotguns at the roof- 
tops. A count of the spent shell casings 

visible afterwards on the pavement in- 
dicates that at least nine shots were fired^ 
The two deputies in this photograph 
(Figure 11) are located in front of the 
building from which the stones were 
thrown. Their aim, however, is diagonal, 
toward one of the two rooftops to the 

n °Stm farther up the line is Sergeant 
Santucci (Figure 12, opposite), Whose aim 
is in the general directum of the two 
rooftops. The slighter sergeant, who ap- 
pears under the barrel of Santucc. s gun 
is a Berkeley policeman. The deputy a 
left center with his shotgun elevated at 
45 degrees has just fired a shot, as the 





Figure 13 
The deputy in the foreground standing 

theThiLtripe apparently is the 
one who fired at the rooftop from wh eh 

the stones .were thrown. Three empty 
sheUcasin^areimtha^vam^nfrort 

of him. and the brick is a few fee tote 
rear. James Rector was watching fro* 
he white-faced building wnhou s^r 

escape. The penthouse from which Atafl 
Blanchard was watching is to the ngn 

in back of the utility pole. 

After milling around uncertainl 

the corner of Telegraph and Dwightfo 

of yards on Dwight and met witn 

white unmarked car. They obtam 

fresh supplies of ammunition and sto 

around conversing and joking. 

Meanwhile, on the rooftops Rec 

an d Blanchard had been seriousi 

La Rector would tell a hospit* 
wounded. Kecior wu . saSi 

surgeon that he "looked down and^ 
a policeman aiming what appeared o 

and was shot in the left side. Witne 
on the roof say the force was so gre 
Hjackknifed Rector-that they thoug 
he had been struck with a tear g^P< 
jectile. History graduate student M*n 
Meo grabbed the victim, prevent »ng 
from tumbling off the roof J Recto 
on his back on the roof as blood g^ 

from his wounds and ran 
gles (Figure 14). 

ally had tried to stop the b" ck "thro 
was carried inside the penthouse 
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Figure 12 



ing profusely about the head region and 
lightly in the torso and arms (Figure 15). 

One of the penthouse people hurried 
down onto the street to summon aid. 
Three policemen— two from Berkeley 
and one highway patrolman-came up. 
They took one look at Blanchard, turned 
and left. "That's what you get for fucking 
around," one of them admonished. 

"was about 45 minutes before ambu- 
K Jl took Rector and Blanchard to the 
hospital. Rector had suffered massive 
hemorrhaging and severe internal in- 
juries. Surgeons removed his spleen, one 
kidney and part of his pancreas. Four 
days later he died. 

Blanchard, the artist, was permanently 
blinded. Birdshot had literally exploded 
one eye and damaged the other to the 
extent that it lost 90 per cent of its vision. 

[3:00 P.M.] 
Following their rest break on Dwight 



Way, the deputies proceeded to the vi- 
cinity of People's Park. The crowd had 
been dispersed. Several commandeered 
National Guard jeeps and took off. 

Standing at the intersection of Tele- 
graph and Carleton Street, Ramparts 
Office Manager Charles Rudnick saw 
one jeep with four deputies and an un- 
marked car coming. There was gunfire 
from the jeep. Two bystanders fell, then 
rose and limped away. 

At the corner of Parker and Regent, 
painting contractor Clarence J. Elson 
had just double-parked his truck. He had 
been inspecting a job site, had caught a 
whiff of tear gas and was looking for a 
water faucet in order to wash his eyes. 
"As I alighted from the truck," he says, 
"I noticed two policemen, gas masks on, 
and one of the policemen had either a 
rifle or pistol aimed and shot me in the 
leg. The blue-helmeted men were at 
about 125 feet from me," Edson recalls, 



"and just stood there two or three sec- 
onds. I had to drag my leg over to my 
truck and when I looked up again they 
were gone. In no way did they give me 
assistance or medical aid of any kind." 

Apartment-house owner Richard Eh- 
ernberger was walking north on Regent 
between Derby and Parker, heading for 
his car. A few people were wandering 
about the street. Ehernberger saw a 
deputy about 50 yards away, near the 
corner of Parker. Ehernberger is not 
politically active and dresses conven- 
tionally, but he does have a beard. Dur- 
ing the curfew last summer he had been 
chased and beaten by police, and friends 
had told him it was because he had run. 
When he saw a deputy aim a barreled 
weapon at him, Ehernberger related, "I 
didn't run and didn't believe the deputy 
would actually shoot." The shot tore 
through his right calf, leaving a channel 
that was the size of a .30 caliber bullet 
or a buckshot slug. 

A student walking on Regent at that 
time recounts that a deputy at the corner 
of Regent and Parker "stood for a few 
seconds, looking at the quiet, almost de- 
serted street, then slowly raised his gun 
and pointed it down the street." The 
student ducked and heard a shot and a 
cry of pain. 

More outraged than disabled, Ehern- 
berger got in his car and drove to City 
Hall. He stormed past the receptionist 
and into the office of Mayor Wallace 
Johnson, blood dripping onto the thick 
carpet. The mayor wasn't in. Says 
Ehernberger, "I was going to ask him 
just what the hell is going on in our 
town." 




Figure 14 



Figure 15 
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Last week over thirty thousand people marched to show their 
support for the Park. While we have large numbers of people be- 

the opposition to our movement Is split and unsure of its 
fnotin* Ro«er Heyns cautiously suggests leasing part of the and to the 
city wnile Ronald Sagan rants about never giving in. The National Oaard 

£jr &rs= t^^HsF 

have a torch-light march to the park and continue a vigil there until 

"""(fT* Demonstrate at University felt Satarday at 10:00 a.m whil. the 
Regentl CoJttcee on Buildings and GroUd. meets to consider what to do 

- bOU ^ he ^d":^ around the par, beginning 

at ? Jm P,I °Show our solidarity with those arrested in the mass bust when 
t hey ( appear Tcourt 2 June I to demand dismissal of charges (at the 

CourtBouse G ^ ^^"vfdLlstr tion of people- from ail over^he bay 
area for topfull Regents meeting on JUne 20th, when the question of the 

l ^££JS. l ~^«> "ntlnue lullding broader support for the f^. 
But tSe oar* is only part of the pictured ' Many people at last night's meet- 
Tnl XXTJl^Znc.rn for the ~^£ t ^&- * to'be^tten 
^Ity. There are rent ^^"^^ £ "^tment instruction 

on the ballot. There are more P a f*J° these and other questions 

„ust be stopped Comm orming to or get toget her 

viln yoTklen s ^ 'yot-re an information packet (available 

ne« wee,) with you and^alK to the people in your community. 
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People's Park Negotiating Coaaaittoe 

RSU ^ 




PEOPLE OR QUAIL? 




Over the weekend, university students, Berkeley residents, and at least one university employee 
still lay hospitalized with serious gunshot wounds. Some were near death. The total number of those 
gunned down by berserk police, if known, would undoubtedly exceed one hundred. On Saturday, 
even the ultra-conservative Berkeley Gazette in a front-page editorial asked the police commanders 
and the campus administration, "Were Things That Desperate?" ^ 

Chancellor Heyns returned to the campus from his customary out-of-town conference -a con- 
venient device whenever his policy decisions require brutal enforcement-to see National Guardsmen 
surrounding a small piece of property, now tainted with people's blood. Heyns, Cheit, and Johnson 
ought to resign in shame and disgrace and sorrow. But they continue unabated with their high-handed 
policies; only a perfunctory statement of "regret" at the many casualties indicates these administra- 
tion officials are even aware of what has occurred. When Heyns' obscene "invitation for student 
participation reappeared amid stories of bloodshed in Friday's Daily Ca/, you didn t know whether 

to laugh or cry. . _ . 

And what has happened on campus is considerably more serious than reports in the Bay Area press 
have suggested. University librarians and students, for example, narrowly escaped death Thursday 
when six 38 caliber slugs fired by overwrought police toward a crowd near Wheeler Hall slammed 
through a window in the Humanities Graduate Service (HGS). 

THEY CAN'T HAVE IT BOTH WAYS 

The university and Berkeley city administrations with their hired guns want to have it both ways. 
While our community is under police and military occupation, we are supposed to go about normal 
business Behind the cover of guns and bayonets, Heyns makes his usual pretenses that nothing 
is wrong Students are to keep their noses in their books and secretaries their hands on their type- 
writers, in blissful ignorance of the military occupation of their community. Berkeley city leaders 
think they can confine the "trouble" to the South Campus area, while profitable business can con- 
tinue downtown behind the cover of occupying forces. > 

Saturday's downtown demonstration belied their smug plans. There was no business as usual on 
Shattuck Avenue. The people showed that freedom is indivisible. Those in power cannot continually 
deny our rights without also sacrificing their own. , 

Nor. can Heyns, Cheit, and Co. have it both ways on the campus. They cannot be successful in 
calling on employees and students to fulfill their responsibilities, while at the same time denying their 
rights: our right to have a voice in policies affecting us, our right to work on a campus free from 
buzzing helicopters, pepper gas, and flying bullets; our right, indeed, to life itself. 

We of AFT (TA's RA's, and Readers) join AFSCME 1695 (Clerical and Technical workers) in 
demanding that Heyns invoke "emergency" regulation 14.2F to close the campus, with full pay for 
all employees, until the intolerable situation he has created ceases. 

WE ARE PEOPLE WE HAVE RIGHTS WE WILL BE HEARD 



Our sorrow and shock over Thursday's massacre cannot prevent us from meeting together to take 
whatever action we can. 

AFSCME 1695: tonight (Monday), 7:30 p.m., at Shattuck Ave. CO-OP meeting room. 
AFT 1570: tomorrow (Tuesday), 4 p.m., in 120 Boalt Hall (Law School). 
May 19, 1969 Campus Friends of AFT 1570 
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Thursday, May 22, 1969 



9,i: DOWNTOWN BERKELEY is now a proven • 
battleground on which volleys of gunfire have 
been .numerous and occasionally deadly, and the 
city has experienced a kind of total war in which 
an aerial gas attack overspread the target area to / 
invade classrooms, private homes and a hospital." '. ; • 

One man is dead, scores have been wounded 
(many by random charges), and the citizens have 
been sickened by displays of force far in excess of 
provocation, necessity,- or justification.'.The- 
peace-keeping agencies, it appears, grossly over- ] 
reacted to a situation that was undoubtedly trou- 
blesome but ~ up to "the time of those displays, at' 
feast — not one requiring fusillades of bullets and 
' arain of gas from the skies, " 

IN THEIR EFFORTS TO explain their mas- 
sive resort to open warfare, the Involved authorl-. 
ties have created a vast credibility gap. Sheriff. Ma- 
digan's implications that his deputies were using : 
nothing more dangerous than birdshot was grue- • 
$omeIy refuted by the post-mortem discovery of 
buckshot pellets in the heart of young James Rec- 
tor. So was the repeated assertion of police that the 
'fatal wounds were incut red in a fall from a roof- . 

Again, the assurance that armed peace' offi- 
cers were opening fire only when in danger of life 
or injury was completely discredited by the pub* , 
ifsfted photograph of a'deputy sheriff carefully 
drawing a bead on the back of a fleeing and un- 
armed man. '• . 

i NO WONDER, THEN, that the use of a heli- 
copter to drop gas on an assembly of students — a _< 
piece of arrant recklessness at that time and place 
— should have generated widely credited reports 
that something far more deadly than tear gas had - 
been brought into play. 

Even yesterday, 'National Guard commanders 
were offering conflicting versions of who ordered 
the' use of gas, and for what reasons. Not entirely 
convincing was one explanation that gas was em- 
ployed "because the troops were in. danger." . In 
danger from what, one wonders. 

The responsible authorities, civil and military, 
from Sheriff Madigan to the governor's office and 
back again, have introduced a kind of storm- 
trooper philosophy into the Berkeley confronta- 
tion. Let them de-escalate their zapping tactics 
promptly, At best, they have been guilty of incredi- 
bly bad judgment. They have thereby brought . 
needless deatli and injury into the arena, have 
created bitter hostility among thousands of pre- . 
Vtolisly "uncommitted" students, and have out- 
raged public opinion. , " ' 




Life in an Occupied City 



-, idi'toV^-:: X'l'Alf Berkeley "citi: - 
zens, regardless of where their 
sympathies He, are living in occu- 

Eieo territory. Their rights have 
"en suspended since February, 
when the Governor declared .the- 
city in a state of emergency . . : . 
. •- Berkeley serves as an example 
of how an American city and all its 
citizens may have their lives en- 
dangered by outside forces and 
their" rights taken away from them 
by their elected government. 
" Americans "who "are' disgusted 
with campus turmoil and favor . 
strong arm methods of suppressing 
|t, . would do well .ro ponder how 
■many of. their own rights they are 
willing to relinquish in order to 
deprive dissidents of theirs. 

' : MARCI A L. BROWN. . 
Berkeley. " "• "■ - .. 
. • • • •- • 

Editor—The appalling situation 
In Berkeley today will be laid at the 
feet of the University of California 
and/or the law enforcement agen- 
cies concerned, in response to the 
active desire of Berkeley residents 
for retention of the small 

• peopte-made park near the Uni- 
versity campus, 

The true villain, if one may be 
named, is the" entire" body politic 

: of Berkeley, voters and Council 
alike. For at least the past 30 years 
sporadic efforts have been made, 
by the city and voter groups, to 
procure. revenue or bond funds for 
park construction .in the south 

.Berkeley area. Nevertheless, - the 
city's priorities have leaned more 
and more heavily toward heavy 
capital projects such as BART and 
Street repair at the expense of the 

. (largely unexpressed) wishes of the 
south Berkeley citizens. 

Lip service to the wish for parks 
in south Berkeley on the part of 
the Council and the City Manager 
is not enough. The citizens of this 
city no longer request a park. They 
demand one. 

The University s expansion 
scurh of camous has. over the past 
10 '.sars. taken a mechanistic. >m- 



I 

'time lias 'con'sider flcf' We "citizens " 
and taxpayers of this city. The tax 
base of Berkeley has been drasti- 
cally reduced by taking property 
which formerly produced revenue 

■to the.- City. through taxation and 
placing it oh the University's tax 
exempt "rolls. The net effect is a 

i higher (ax rate for the remaining 

' property in Berkeley. 
' Considering the feeling of 
Berkeley citizens, and realizing the 
inactive position of the Berkeley 
City Council in procuring parks in 
the south campus area, the Uni- 
versity will not b« mortally crip- 
pled by giving a small piece of land 
to the citizens of Berkeley. 1 say 
the citizens, because the city, if- 
given the land, might provide a 
firehouse or similar "capital im- 
provement" Instead. . . 

■"' . PATRICIA S. WHITING. 
Berkeley. ." , ; 



Editor — . . . The issue of 
People's Park has been blown out 
of proportion by inept University 
administration insensitive to feel- 
ings in the community, blind to 
community needs, and obviously 
used to dealing with conflict 
through thumprrig, heavy force 
rather than reason . . . 

The park evolved out of a com- 
munity need. It grew with com- 
munity effort. It seemed almost a 
paradigm of a community self-help 
protect — the kind social planners 
write about and social workers 
. .usually try in vain to instigate. And 
when the park was finished the 
University — which knew of the 
action occurring under its nose but 
did nothing — then destroyed the 
park ... ... 

And what does all this cost the 
city financially as well as psycho- 
logically? How many thousands are 
used to pay for the troops thar 
prevent me from walking down 
city streets, police who tell me to 
move on while I try to shop, for 
the helicopters constantly hovering 
cw>r -rw heme? Who is accounting 



Berkeley "feel wf\en"the"y"iee tnefr' 
streets turned Into khaki green oc- 
cupied zones? 

Repression cannot solve prob- 
lems, The University must attempt 
to negotiate with representatives 
of the community who built the 
park. Granted, these people did 
not go through "proper channels" 
at first. At the same time, the 
University did nothing to discour- 
age the efforts of the builders un- 
til it was much too late. Communi- 
cation did not exist from the start. 
Now communication 1s being at- 
tempted, as usual, by force.' 

The police and the national 
guard do not belong on the streets 
of Berkeley or any other American 
city. 

JOAN L. ARAGONE. 
Berkeley. . - . 

Editor — There are a number of 
issues raised by the current dis- 
pute. One of them is the helpless 
feeling a citizen has about his out- 
rage at the means of law enforce- 
ment being used. 

This is the real tragedy when a 
citizenry is disaffected with its 
government, when it becomes 
clear that government is no longer 
responsive to the voices of moral 
indignation, 

". As 1 understand the official ex- 
planation, law enforcement offi- 
cers used guns when the officers 
found they had been isolated and 
were in personal jeopardy. But 
when you nave guns In a situation, 
the guns are going to be used. Just 
rha presence of guns changes the 
situation and makes it into a dif- 
ferent kind of situation. Armed 
officers, knowing they have the 
security guns afford, for instance, 
are going to take greater risks and 
finally invite the circumstance that 
requires the guns to be used. 

We need to disarm the world of 
nuclear weapons and crowd control 
units of shotguns. We need to and 
we must and we will if we are >o 
regain sanity and peace. 

JOHN HARRELL. 



There Are Only Two Sides to 
The Revolution in Berkeley 



(First of a series of columns on the 
"People's Park" controversy.) 

EVENTS IN THE latest and most history-making 
chapter of the Berkeley Revolution moved so swiftly 
last week that vital issues and realities were obscured 
by passions and transitory changing causes. 

But the vital issues and realities remain these: 



—The eventual- confrontation between the '"street 
people" and everyone else had to come. Everything 
was pointed this way— the long-time permissive nature 
of the city, the tailor-made conditions of a college 
community and its open campus, the traditions of 
Bay Area radicalism, the existence of a score of 
interlocking radical and activist groups on and off 
campus always ready to create spurious issues or 
exploit genuine issues. 

—A rallying point for. the disparate forces com- 
posing the loose amalgamation of- "street people," •' 
anarcho-nihilists, professional revolutionaries, 
wayward hippies, runaways, etc., had to be found 
by those interested in creating conflict. 

—Whatever else happens— whether all trouble 
ceases or bloodshed increases, whether the situa- 
tion escalates or de-escalates, the first, fun- 
damental step in the series of events was' an 
illegal and provocative act: the seizure of a piece 
of property owned by the University of California 
in the name of the people of the State of California. 
No subsequent issue or series of issues must 
be allowed to obscure that fact. 
—Despite the fact that most of the young people 
suckered into the "People's Park" building were un- 
' doubtedly honest and sincere, statements by leaders 
of leftist revolutionary organizations before, after and 
during the park's construction clearly indicated the 
interest of some of these people and groups in engineer- 
ing yet another confrontation. 

These groups and organizations are an amalgama- 
tion of pro-Peking Communist groups and satellite 
units. Some of them are clustered under the umbrella 
of the Bay Area Revolutionary Union (BARU). They 
include Progressive Labor (the Chinese Communist 
front in the U.S.A.), Students for a Democratic Society 
(SDS — which on the West Coast involves essentially 
a pro-Peking Communist bent) and other avowedly 
Marxist-Leninist people and groups including the 
Red Guard. There is no other way to call them: 
they are by their own admission revolutionary Com- 
munists. 

No amount of breast-beating about 
"McCarthyism" and "Red-baiting" will obscure 
that fact. No amount of failure to Red-bait where 
+\* a * a ar» T?Pfi<; to hft baited will diminish the <) t 



Leaflets were handed out on campus last week 
asking "the people" to "arm themselves." Among 
BARU leaflets circulating last week was one entitled 
"How We Can Deal with the Pigs" and which said, 
among other things, "if you don't have a gun, get 
one and learn to use it." 

—From the outset, known leaders of the disrup- ■ 
tive Free Speech Movement were in evidence 
at the building of the People's Park. Aside from 
such standout personages as Art Goldberg and 
Mario Savio, one-time SDS militant Tom Hayden 
and a . spate of revolutionaries connected with 
the Oakland Army Induction Center riots of 1967 
were also involved. 



—Americans, who have never before in 
modern history been involved in authentic revolu- 
tion and therefore have no real idea of what 
it is, are quick to overreact to extreme policing. 
The fact of the matter is— and even with a fatality 
and some serious injuries— the actual policing 
of Berkeley in the current crisis has been re- 
strained. Thus far, we have witnessed tear gas and 
buckshot rather than machineguns and tanks. 

—The National Guard and mutual aid police units 
did not ask to be here, and they were not enjoying 
the long hours. The REASON they were here — the 
guilt for their presence, and therefore the, guilt for 
the violence and bloodshed that have followed— is 
to be found with those who engineered and planned 
the "People's Park." 

—As long as there are authentically revolutionary 
elements in Berkeley bent on confrontation and disrup- 
tion, there can b e no "honest discourse," no 
"dialogue." Talks now, which can and must continue, 
must be aimed at separating areas of authentic 
dissidence from the maneuverings of professional 
agitators. But for the latter there is only one course 
of action: the hardest line possible. 

—Ultimately, and despite the copious outpourings 
of verbiage, most of it well intended, the essential 
truth in the current crisis— just as in all. the other 
like crises which have plagued Berkeley for the past 
five years, is this: 

Law, order, the structured society, and 
civilization itself are under attack by chaos, 
anarchy and planned revolution. Berkeley is the 
coming national crisis writ small— it is a preview, 
a test, a laboratory experiment. 
Of course there is polarization. Of course there 
is division. The decision is to stand on the side 
of freedom under law or on the side of revolution- 
engendered tyranny. 



jp resn issues jtleiped UDseure 
Reality of the 'People's Park' 



(Second in a series of columns on the "People's 
Park" controversy.) 



NO ONE YET knows— or at least is saying—just 
when, where and how the genesis of the "People's 
Park" idea was. 

It is known, to anyone who takes the trouble 
to probe deeply, that there was nothing spontaneous 
about its "creation" in Berkeley, that it is doubtless 
part of a grander scheme, and that the leading lights 
in its development are seasoned Berkeley agitators. 

Naturally — as if by plan — the issue of the 
"People's Park" as a provocative confrontation is 
now tidily obscured by all the other issues which 
have — . happily enough, for the agitators — been 
raised. : ^ 

These include authentic as well as mythical 
police excesses, authentic as well as exaggerated 
cases of prisoner harassment, extreme physical 
injury— and of course, the cause celebre of all 
causes celebres, martyrdom. This latter is entirely 
new in Berkeley's five ceaseless years of incidents, 
mass marches, contrived confrontations and flings 
at campus, street and general warfare. 
To a large extent, bad policing by certain outside 
agencies, awkward maneuvers like the Sprout Hall 
gassing, and certainly firing into non-provoking 
clusters of people have vastly enhanced "The 
Cause." 

Which is the way these things always seem to 
work. Now, whatever the city and campus officials 
do or don't do cannot be the "right" move. There 
is no real "negotiation" with dishonesty. There is 
only brute force to be used to put it down— and 
brute force is odious, upsetting to most people, and 
essentially alien to the American system. 

However, outside law enforcement agencies did not 
ask to be here, and their guilt lies exclusively in 
the ail-too human area of emotional over-reaction 
to dangerous situations which they had no hand in 
creating. 

The blatant dishonesty of the "People's Park" 
issue is treaceable at the outset from seasoned 
Berkeley agitator Art Goldberg, a visible leader of 
the disruptive Free Speech Movement that con- 
vulsed the UC campus in 1964-65 and set the 
tone for campus revolution nationwide. 
Goldberg has been quoted in the Communist-lean- 
ing Guardian newspaper as saying the takeover of the 
famous Bowditch St. UC-owned property was "not 
merely a spontaneous, joyous outpouring by revolu- 
tionaries, idealists, flower children and do gooders." 

It wasn't? From the mass of propaganda which 
has spewed forth concerning this whole rigged affair, 
we have all been led to believe it WAS in fact 



"For most participants," Goldberg went on, "ii 
was a calculated political act, designed to put the 
expansionist and repressive university up against a 
wall . . . 

"The radicals looked upon the project as a 
means of concretely raising the issue of arrogant 
and uncontrolled university 'expansion into the 
community. More important, however, they saw 
the land grab' as an "exemplary action" which 
people in other places would imitate." 

In the local underground press, the omnipresent 
Goldberg is again quoted as saying, "This is the 
beginning of resistance. 

"After a couple of weeks the kids won't let anybody 
take away their park. We will do what's necessary 
to defend it." . „ 

Another famous FSMer who has been on the 
scene was none other than Mario Savio, a one-time 
Peace and Fredom Party senatorial candidate. 

. Savio helped lead a strategy session at Merritt 
College May 16 at which he noted that "we've tried 
to shut down the university a couple of times and 
that hasn't worked." 

The meeting was called by the Communist-in- 
filtrated Students for a Democratic Society (SDS), 
The Marxist-Leninist Independent Socialist Club (ISC), 
and the Trotskyist 'Communist youth arm, Young 
Socialist Alliance (YSA), a chief instigator of last 
year's summer of Berkeley riots. 

Paul Glusman, ISC leader one of the chief 
forces in the takeover last October of Moses Hall, 
. has referred to the park "acquisition" as a 
"relentless pursuit of their (the people's) manifest 
destiny." (He has also unleashed such quotables 
as "Let me make this crystal clear. I want the 
United States to lose the war in Vietnam.") 
An ISC pamphlet also tells it like it is: "Now 
we have to fight, we have to work, to build a 
movement which can take and hold not only that 
park, but this city and this nation." 

Stewart Albert, now a veteran Berkeley radical 
and also involved in the Moses Hall takeover, has 
called the "People's Park" a workout in "soulful 
socialism." 

As if to assure further trouble, the ISC leaflet 
added: "There can be no peace, no victory until 
we have dissolved their"— (apparently, 
"our")— "army and abolished their police." 

It should be clear that at least on the part of 
vocal and agitating elements within the builders of 
the "People's Park," the "park" was not intended 
as a park— but as a declration of war against struc- 
tured American society. These elements— not police 
and the National Guard— declared war. 
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(Third in a series of columns on the "People's 
Park" controversy.) 



THE BUILDERS AND defenders of the "People's 
Park" have given the impression the grab of UC 
property on 2.3 acres behind the 2400 block of 
Telegraph Ave. was an oh-so-good, oh-so-humane 
workout in ecology action. 

Well, there certainly were a lot of humane ingre- 
dients in this illegal act. And without doubt 98 out 
of 100 builders probably thought they were doing 
a right thing, a just thing. 

The tenuous philosophical underpinning for those 
espousing the ecology approach to the illegal act 
is that Berkeley has far too few parks and recreational 
areas and that— shucks, folks, this is just a big empty 
lot. Deceptively clever. 

The city is laying plans, of. course, for the Willard 
park— a bigger site than the area in contention— but 
it is still some time away. And, let's face it, 
Berkeleyans have been narrowly voting down recrea- 
tion and parks bonds by slim majorities for the 
past several years. 

The nub of the reality is this: if simply having 
a park were REALLY what the "People's Park" 
planners wanted, they would eventually have had 
one— blocks away from the turf they consider their 
"own." And in a republic— which is (thank Heaven! ) 
what we still are, rather than a democracy, despite 
all the breast-beating to the contrary— we seek and 
develop parks and recreational areas through 
established law: in Berkeley, for example, through 
bond issues. Until the Republic is destroyed— and 
much of it has been, at least in form— that's the 
way we do it in the U.S.A. • 

Marching in and taking over another's property 
is not the exercise of a government under law; it 
is the stuff of anarchy, which always precedes— as 
we have seen in Berkeley— dictatorship. 

Now, what organized elements were in fact in- 
volved in the "People's Park"? 

We have referred to the intriguing fact that 
veteran, well-known Berkeley agitators were in on 
this from the beginning, and in their own publications 
spelled out their intentions, and these intentions had 
nothing to do with creating a sylvan glade for frisbie- 
tossing hedonists. 

This point was missed of course on the late-late 
television broadcasts for which— as is the natural 
substance of journalism— the "news" of the Berkeley 
Crisis was not the reason behind the "People's Park" 
but the military occupation of the Athens of the 
West. 

A major influencing force in its development is 
the Bay Area Revolutionary Union (BARU)— a coali- 
tion of Communist revolutionary forces, particularly 
of the Maoist variety. 



The revolutionary organizations in Berkeley 
linked to "People's Park" activism in one way or 
another are many and no testimony has yet surfaced 
that they are all of a single mind, or of a single 
hand. 

BARU, for example, is the Bay Area unit of 
what would be a Revolutionary Party. For now, it 
is the Revolutionary Union (RU). 

Its membership is composed of members of the 
Red . Guard— a Maoist force now organized in the 
Bay Area in at least two communities— as well as 
of the Progressive Labor Party (PLP, a pro-Mao 
Communist organization), the Communist-infiltrated 
Students for a Democratic Society (SDS, which on 
the West Coast reveals a Maoist bent), and other 
avowed Marxist-Leninists and Communists. 

A major Revolutionary Union spokesman is Robert 
Avakian,. Berkeley militant and Community for New 
Politics (CNP) candidate in the 1967 Berkeley city 
elections. The son of a district court judge, the young 
Avakian has described himself as a "revolutionary 
Communist." 

Another major Revolutionary Union figure is 
Steve Hamilton! bounced from the UC campus in 
1966,- prominent in Stop the Draft Week' activity, 
one-time head of the Medical Aid Committee (which 
gathered medicine for, the Viet Cong), and seasoned 
campus agitator. . 

The Revolutionary Union is at least in partial 
cahoots with the campus Radical Student Union 
(RSU), which, in turn, has supported the aims and 
objectives of the Castroite-influenced "third world" 
movement. . ' 

- An RSU flyer beating the drums for a May 6 
meeting on campus (at which Avakian, among, other, 
spoke), pointed to "in the streets (People's Parks)," 
"in the factories" and "in third world alliances" 
as answers to it own rhetorical question, "Where 
Do We Go from Here? " . • 

We have previously described the Free Speech 
Movement (FSM) affiliations of "Park" boosters, and 
the at least peripheral involvement of the Independent 
Socialist Club (ISC) and the Young Socialist Alliance 
(YSA), youth branch of the Trotskyist Communist 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP). 

And fugitive Black Panther (BPP) Party 
"minister" Eldridge Cleaver has surmised: "The only 
way we were going to get serious about a revolution 
was when we had something in the soil to defend. 
We have it— the 'People's Park,* and its avenging 
angels are everywhere." 

BARU, RU, RSU, SDS, SWP, YSA, ISC, FSM, 
BPP, BFP — the letters twist and change, but they 
ultimately spell only one thing: revolution. 

(CONTINUED TOMORROW) 



o^juiiOuo uoiicepis, jrniiosopny 
In 'People's Park' Pottage 



(Fourth in a series of columns on the "People's 
Park" controversy.) 



THE REVOLUTIONARY FORCES involved in 
the Berkeley "People's Park" activity either planned, 
hoped for or must have known that one bad turn 
deserves another, and that enormous police in- 
tervention following on the heels of their own illegal 
act might very well provide them with the added 
"causes" they might need. 

And of course, such a course of events has oc- 
curred. ,': - ' - , 

. The original issues are just as obscured . now 
as was the original "cause" of last summer's Berkeley 
: riots. How many recall that the triggering "issue" 
then was, of all things, a rally to support striking 
French students? } . ■ 

Now, of course, we have a slain martyr, 
physical injury, and the enormous rage and ire 
of an uninvolved populace which has 
sampled— DUE to the "People's Park"— what it 
is like to live in a police state. Of course they 
don't like it. 

The usual "respectable radicals" are neatly 
galvanized around the new issues and causes as 
well, with Community for New Politics (CNP) types 
and the left liberal-radical Berkeley Coalition in- 
volved in propaganda. The Coalition and Women for 
Peace sought last week to unleash a boycott of 
Berkeley merchants,, as if by doing this they could 
force out the National Guard. Fact of the matter 
is the existence of a police state was as damaging 
•to merchants as any Left-engineered boycott could 
be. 

Leafleting and pamphleteering began week 
to turn this Friday into a mass "memorial day" 
for ' the slain James Rector. Implicit in -the calls 
for thousands of youthful anarcho-radicals to converge 
on Berkeley were demands that the university remove 
the fence it put up around the "People's Park" 
or "we'll tear it down." . 

Despite the tremendous propaganda cranked out 
by Berkeley's .interlocking radical organizations, and 
ttie ease with which apolitical aggrieved and angered 
citizens are apt to measure the situation in terms 
of their own discomfort due to outside policing, curfew 
"and the like, the philosophical realities are these: 

— Illegal, engineered, contrived incidents 
created the Police State in Berkeley. The pro- 
paganda assault on police and National. Guard, 
even when in some cases it is justified, must 
not be allowed to take priority to that key, essential 
fact. 

— There is the gravest kind of implication in 
letting "street people" or anyone else get away with 
the promotion of anarchy, however h mn a rustically 



it seems to be clothed in nice-sounding rationaliza- 
tions. ■ ■ 

"People^ Parks" are not mere Berkeley 
creatures— they have sprung up at Penn State, Chico 
State and San Jose State. Co-ordination in their plan- 
ning is implicit. They are not "spontaneous hap- 
penings" whatever their promoters would have their 
loyal dupes believe. 

The concept that young, idealistic youth can march 
in and seize public or private property in the name 
of "the people" befits the Communist Chinese 
"Cultural Revolution" and its violent Red Guard. 
It befits the Hitler Youth of the 1930s, the Fidelista 
militia of the" Cuban Revolution, ^arid the ' Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS) today. 

The pre-conflict "People's Park"' mental scene 
was a mixed bag of Marxism-Leninism, humanism, 
and hedonism. .... 

. We heard from both degreed and drop-out 
defenders of what "the people" were doing that 
there is a "community mentality" in the South 
Campus Area, a kind of volk-thought process, 
and that it somehow constitutes a consensus opin- 
ion of the "South Campus community." • 

The return to paleolithic human tribalism, whether 
in fact or concept, is a return to brute animalism. 
The concept of the "collective mentality" is a spurious 
— though at times deceptively alluring— one which 
obscures the only real spiritual fact about man: He 
is an .individual,' not the member of a. commune 
or ant-hill. 

South Campus is not. a separate and distinct com- 
munity, and many— but. not all— the "life-styles and 
values" there so effusively trumpeted about by ivory- 
towered sociologists and Establishment-baiters, are 
simply the sum total of disorganized hedonism, frantic 
drop-outery, the misfiring of the "affluent society," 
the end result of permissiveness and license, the 
overdelight in physical bliss and bodily abuse through 
narcotics, a rich field for exploitation by organized 
crime, the spiritual sanctuary of escapists, and a 
well-fertilized garden in which to sow professional 
revolution. 

"The Establishment" will not grow in wisdom 
and stature by brutally repressing espousers of 
such things, but neither will it help the progress 
of the species by yielding to the rationalizations 
of such "life-styles and values." 
The name of the game, after all, remains one: 
Human progress through relative freedom for 
all in a civilization underpinned by government by 
law; or human degeneracy and slavery in an in- 
individual-less society underpinned by totalitarian total 
government borne of the ashes of anarchy. 

(Continued tomorrow) 



(Final in a series of columns on 
the "People's Park" controversy) 
THERE IS NO issue without good sides or broader 
spectra. So it is with the "People's Park" controversy. 

In the area o£ good sides, one cannot overlook 
these verities which have surfaced above and beyond 
the dishonest propaganda thereto associated: 

— The simple demand for more park and recrea- 
tional areas. This is part and parcel of the overall 
Berkeley problem and while not the outstanding prob- 
lem by any means, draws attention to a real need. 

— Ironically, if it took mass arrests and 
some real brutality here to point up excessive 
and insalubrious conditions at the Santa Rita 
Rehabilitation Center, then a "good" has surfaced 
there, too. An American prison is not supposed 
to be a dungeon, and dissidents and demonstrators, 
no matter how. fiercely we disagree with them, 
are still human and deserve to be treate4 as 
humans. 

• In the area" of broader spectra,, we find three 
of notable importance underscored by the present 
controversy: ■ 

— 1. How can major institutions, such as city 
government and universities located in urban areas, 
co-ordinate activities in expressing their "sensitivity" 
toward authentic realities and problems within the 
communities in which they both play a role? This 
problem is also part and parcel of the overall urban 
crisis of the United States. 

It has been said in the Berkeley City Council 
that the UC Regents move "ponderously." True. So 
does the entire nine-campus complex. But so does 
practically any other massive institution. And fre- 
quently the City of Berkeley, small beans compared 
to the UC complex, is likewise "ponderous", or 
perhaps "mini-ponderous," in its approaches to com- 
plicated issues. 

,— 2. How can the university be "responsive" 
to the requests and demands of an ever-changing 
student populace? And should it really try to 
be? Can there really be more than a student 
'/voice" in that catch-all "decision-making proc- 
ess"? 

• Chancellor Heyns pointed out this week that, in 
the fulfillment of just one student aspiration, the 
time lapse from Point A to Point B was seven years. 
Within this time span, an entire generation had 
graduated, another was well on the way to advanced 
degrees, and three others had started their university 
careers. 

The university and the city remain. But the aspira- 
tions — and composition — of student populations 
change. Given this dilemma, just how 6 AN the 
university seem, to be "responsive" and still maintain 
its administrative cool? 

To what extent should representative government 
apply to a university community? This issue has 
come up time and again in the "trouble at Berkeley." 



Do numbers make a government? Are students equal 
to faculty, faculty to administration, administration 
to regents? Is the university a popular democracy 
or what it usually has been in the United States 
— an extremely limited republic? This question should 
be faced and answered once and for all. 

— 3. How can municipal institutions be 
"responsive" to -the requests and demands of a chang- 
ing and occasionally transient population? 

This is a problem of unusual acuteness in Berkeley, 
the composition of whose population is swiftly chang- 
ing, so much so that there is no single, typical 
cast which is "the average Berkeleyan." . » 

Two of its many communities — namely, 
the transitory student population and the even 
more transitory "hip" population — by their very 
natures tend to be young and fluid, with little 
long-range interest in Berkeley per se. Yet they 
are citizens, and to an increasing amount, of 
voting age. Just what should the city's relationship 
to them be? Do we meet the problem by lowering 
the voting age? 
There has been increasing radicalization among 
both youth and that general amorphous group we 
could call the "honest anarcho-radical hedonists." 
They have evinced increasing distrust of. existing 
institutions and channels, but have come up with 
little in way of innovative thought with which to 
replace them. All too often, of course, they embrace 
headlong the concepts of the dishonest revolutionaries, 
who usually come up with the same snake-oil prescrip- 
tion: totalitarian dictatorship. 

To what degree must the city as a whole take 
the feelings of some areas of youth and the "hip" 
set seriously? To what extent should it alter its 
administrative and political structure to accommodate 
new and changing ideas? Or should it? 

Among other realities which have surfaced in 
the "People's Park" controversy here are these: 

— The American press, like the American 
public, is simply not yet geared to deal with 
revolution. Nationwide, coverage of the Berkeley 
Crisis has been atrocious — not by design, not 
by intent, but by the nature of American 
journalism. Everyone of us in every one of the 
media need a thorough re-assessment of our roles 
as journalists if we are to provide a credible 
service to the public in times of disorganization 
and chaos. 

— The Second American Revolution may be 
headed toward chaos and anarchy but it will be 
real dictatorship that carries the day. The one is 
as inherent to the other as mother's milk to a baby. 
Either the causes — honest and dishonest — which 
cause proto-revolution in our essentially free republic 
must be faced and solved, or we they will be "solved" 
by total dictatorship. 

This, more than anything else, is the real lesson 
of Berkeley. 



NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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'An Outcry': Thoughts on Being Tear Gassed 



Peter Barnes of Newsweek's San Fran- 
cisco bureau covered last week's develop- 
ments in the continuing struggle over the 
"People's Park" and wrote this personal 
report on the battle of Berkeley and /ts 
larger implications: 

Last Tuesday, I was gassed twice in 
- Berkeley. It hurt. The police and 
National Guard no longer bother with 
simple tear gas. They are using a chemi- 
cal called CS-the kids call it pepper gas 
—that the Army uses in Vietnam. It not 
only stings the eyes but sets fire to the 
nose, mouth and throat, and made me, at 
least, feel groggy and mildly nauseated. 

Many other people, of course, got hurt 
far worse than I did. They were clubbed 
and shot as well as gassed. One 25-year- 
old onlooker was killed by buckshot pel- 
lets the size of a marble. So this is not in 
the nature of a personal complaint; it is 
rather an outcry against what is happen- 
ing in California, and by extension, what 
is happening to America. 

In many ways, the violence of the past 
few days in Berkeley is more frightening 
than the violence that exploded in Chi- 
cago last August. In Chicago, as the 
.Walker report concluded, the police 

)upted into a riot. But at least no one 
as killed, the national media told the 
story to the world and, among his critics 
and defenders alike, .Mayor Daley was 
held responsible for the cops' behavior. 

Brutality: In Berkeley, under cover 
of Governor Reagan's three-month-old 
"state of extreme emergency," police 
have also gone on a riot, displaying a 
lawless brutality equal to that of Chi- 
cago, along with weapons 
and techniques that even the 
authorities in Chicago did not 
dare employ: the firing of 
buckshot at fleeing crowds 
and unarmed bystanders, and 
the .gassing-at times for no 
reason at all-of entire streets 
and portions of a college 
campus. 

The Berkeley rioting could 
perhaps most accurately be 
described as an outbreak of 
class warfare between cops 
and students. To the cops, 
the young and shaggy-haired 
denizens of Berkeley have 
become "niggers," subject to 
clubbing and gassing for what 
they are, rather than for any- 
thing they might have done. 
To the students, most police- 
men have become "pigs," 
Arutish representatives of a 
power structure so up tight it 
could not even cope with 
the spontaneous creation of a 
"People's Park." Few students 



actually threw anything more dangerous 
than epithets, but a sizable number, 
goaded by gas and gunshot, were in- 
creasingly willing to be led into cat-and- 
mouse tactics of guerrilla provocation. 

Unlike Chicago, the lines of political 
authority in Berkeley have been so con- 
fused that it has been almost impossible 
to affix direct responsibility for the vio- 
lence—or, more important, to discover 
avenues for bringing it to an end. The 
mayor of Berkeley and the Berkeley po- 
lice chief have had little control over 
the situation: the forces present have in- 
cluded Alameda County Sheriff depu- 
ties, the California Highway Patrol, the 
San Francisco Tactical Squad, the Na- 
tional Guard, and police from Oakland 
and other neighboring com muni ties— 
none of whom is responsible to Berkeley 
authorities. Berkeley chancellor Roger 
Heyns, whose initial mis judgment turned 
the People's Park into a battleground, 
has lost control over the forces of "law 
and order" on his campus. 

War Games: For seven' days in May, 
the effective rulers of this occupied city 
and university were 3,000 unknown men 
in uniform, headed by two generals and 
a sheriff playing war games with real 
people's lives. 

In the end,- however, one man-Gov. 
Ronald Reagan-is responsible for what 
is happening. He is the only man who 
can stop it now and— in terms of the 
popularity he has gained from it for the 
mon tent-he is its only beneficiary. Far 
from the scene of his officers' violence, 
he has projected himself as the virtuous 
foe of an insidious clique of unruly rev- 




Battlelines: 'What has Happened to America?' 



olutionaries. Reagan's approach is far 
more sophisticated than Joe McCarthy's 
and, in my view, far more ominous: Joe 
McCarthy never controlled the National 
Guard, nor did he contribute to the po- 
larization of our society with bloodshed. 

The real danger in California is not the 
students, nor the tree-planting street peo- 
ple, nor even that handful of genuine 
revolutionaries that Reagan so piously 
condemns. It is the uncontrollable use of 
paramilitary force without responsibility; 
it is the helplessness of such representa- 
tive institutions as the Berkeley City 
Council (whose meeting during the vio- 
lence was a charade); it is the fearful 
reluctance of moderate public officials to 
speak out. 

Tactics: No one denies that there is a 
group of revolutionaries in Berkeley and 
throughout the country who are deter- 
mined to provoke confrontations. No one 
questions the fact that tens of thousands 
of American students feel alienated from 
society as they see it. But you do not 
diminish alienation or defeat a hard core 
of revolutionaries by gassing and club- 
bing and shooting indiscriminately. 

Quite to the contrary, such a primitive 
response only plays into the revolution- 
aries' hands and takes attention away 
from specific issues that are negotiable 
and should be negotiated. The olive- 
drab National Guard helicopter that 
sprayed pepper gas over the campus 
may have cleared Sproul Plaza for 
twenty minutes, but it radicalized hun- 
dreds of nonrevolutionary, nonviolent 
students for far longer than that, and 
did little toward settling the controversy 
over the People's Park. 

While the escalation of 
armed force undoubtedly 
benefited Reagan politically 
and gave some policemen 
and militant students a 
chance to prove their virility, 
it did no one else any good at 
all. What was called for in 
Berkeley-whatever the prov- 
ocation-was not pepper gas, 
buckshot and bayonets, but 
reason, restraint, and as much 
good faith as possible. 

Beyond the smoke and con- 
fusion of last week's tragic 
events in Berkeley are some 
broader questions. When 
youthful citizens can be wan- 
tonly gassed and beaten, all 
because of a small, unauthor- 
ized park, what has hap- 
pened to America? What has 
happened to our sense of 
perspective, our tradition of 
tolerance, our view of armed 
force as a last-never a first 
-resort? 
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Escalation at UC: Bloodied student 



subsided, Berkeley was the scene of the 
first air attack ever launched against 
domestic disorder in the U.S.-a stinging, 
nauseating gas barrage laid down through 
the heart of the hillside campus by a 
National Guard helicopter. 

The latest trouble in Berkeley began 
when students and other youths took to 
the streets a fortnight ago to protest the 
university's fencing off of a "People's 
Park" built by young people on e uni- 
versity-owned plot near the campus 
(Newsweek, May 26). In one of the 
clashes between police and students that 

Jollowed— and that prompted Gov. Ron- 
Rid Reagan to send 2,000 guard troops 

"into the area-police had opened fire 
with shotguns. James Rector, a 25-year- 
old carpenter from San Jose, was one or 
several dozen persons hit. Early last 
week, Rector died of his wounds. 

Next day, a somber protest crowd of 
3,000, many wearing black arm bands, 
gathered on campus and tried to march 
out onto the town's streets. Blocked by 
National Guardsmen, the protesters 
moved back on the campus and milled 
around Berkeley's large Sproul Plaza in 
small and seemingly peaceful groups. 

Stinging Clouds: A tense hour passed. 
Then, National Guard troops wearing gas 
masks and carrying rifles with un- 
sheathed bayonets sealed off the plaza 
area. Minutes later, an olive drab H-19 
National Guard helicopter swooped down 
over the plaza and released a cloud of 
high-powered irritant gas called C.S. (for 
chlorobenzalmalonoitrile). Gagging and 
vomiting, youths and faculty members 
caught outdoors by the stinging clouds of 
gas fled toward shelter. Those who sought 
to escape from the gassed area complete- 
ly, however, were prevented from doing 
so by the gas-masked guardsmen. "I'll 
be perfectly honest and say that there 
were times when we wanted a confron- 
tation," Art Goldberg, 27, a veteran of 

Athe 1964 Free Speech Movement who 

/helped organize the People's Park dem- 
onstrations, told a reporter as both waited 
out the helicopter gas attack inside the 
student union. "But we didn't want an 
atrocity." 

Brig. Gen. Bernard A. Nurre, 55, the 
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Airborne gas attack on campus 



commander of the 49th Infantry Brigade 
on duty in Berkeley, had ordered the 
gas attack, and later defended it as 
necessary to protect his troops around 
Sproul Plaza. A police officer with the 
guardsmen, he said, had radioed of trou- 
ble. Maj. Seals B. Trammel!, 36, guard 
commander in the plaza that day, 
agreed. "We ran into a confrontation," 
said Trammell. Newspaper racks ard steel 
patio furniture were being hurled at his 
men, he said, and "if the gas. hadn't been 
dropped, I believe it would have been 
necessary to employ small arms." 

Skeptical: Trammell's account was at 
odds with the scene in the plaza report- 
ed by newsmen and other observers be- 
fore the gas attack. In any case, even 
some guardsmen questioned the use of 
gas on people who were prevented from 
fleeing the gassed area. Some of the part- 
time, soldiers, in fact, were plainly skepti- 
cal about their whole mission. One guard 
corporal standing duty in a long line of 
troops, who had been blocking the south 
side of the campus, suddenly threw down 
his helmet and dropped his gun. "I can't 
stand this any more," he shouted, "I've 
had enough." He was quickly hustled 
away by MP's, and a guard spokesman 
later said that he was suffering from 
fatigue. Guard troops openly fraternized 
with the students, contrary to orders; 
and on numerous occasions, individual 
guardsmen raised their fingers to flash 
friendly V signs to students. 

Two hours after the gas attack, the 
guard troops were withdrawn from 
around the campus, the students 
swarmed out into Berkeley's streets and 
blue-clad Alameda sheriff's deputies 




Fraternizing with the enemy 



(nicknamed "Blue Meanies" by the stu- 
dents) and brown-uniformed Berkeley 
police began haphazardly, often brutal - 
ly, harassing the youths. Intermittently, 
the yellow Alameda sheriff's van would 
pull up to a corner and police would 
herd a half dozen youths picked at 
random into the vehicle. Asked the pur- 
pose of the police action, a young Berke- 
ley police officer who was directing a 
squad of club-swinging cops, shrugged: 
"I don't know. We're just arresting peo- 
ple." Many ,of the police did not bother 
with that formality, reported Newsweek's 
Gerald Lubenow, but simply clubbed 
youths on the spot and then left them. 

Control: Berkeley chancellor Roger W. 
Heyns indicated to a group of students 
that he opposed some of the police tac- 
tics, but he clearly had relinquished con- 
trol of the situation when the guard and 
police entered the picture. No one, in 
fact, seemed to have over-all authority 
over the numerous law-enforcement units 
present, except, possibly, Governor Rea- 
gan. But when a faculty delegation went 
to Sacramento to try to persuade Reagan 
to withdraw the guard troops, the gov- 
ernor rehearsed the damage done on the 
campus in five years of disorders there 
and condemned the protesters while 
staunchly defending the law-enforce- 
ment forces. "Once the dogs of war are 
unleashed," said the governor, "you must 
expect things will happen, and people 
will make mistakes on both sides." 

By the weekend, the turmoil had 
simmered down to largely symbolic ac- 
tions on both sides. Several hundred 
faculty members boycotted classes. 
Some 500, mostly youthful protesters, 
marched through downtown Berkeley— 
and were arrested en masse. The Peo- 
ple's Park remained fenced— and guard- 
ed by an encampment of National 
Guardsmen. But if anything, it had be- 
come an even more potent symbol of 
protest. Late in the week, a student 
referendum on the park was conducted. 
Nearly 15,000 students took part in the 
vote-or three times as many^ as had 
participated in any of Berkeley's count- 
less referendums over the last decade- 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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The war comes to Greensboro: Guardsmen return fire on Scott Hall 



(Continued f rom Page 36) 
and 12,719 were recorded in favor of 
the park. Declared University of Cali- 
fornia regent Fred Dutton, a onetime 
New Frontiersman and pre-Reagan ap- 
pointee: "People should realize that the 
police may be winning the short-term 
battles, but what we're really doing is 
radicalizing a whole generation of stu- 
dents. In the long run of history, flowers 
Are always going to win against fences 
lid students are always going to win 
against old men." 

The Siege of Greensboro 

Nine years ago, in a past almost lost in 
memory, four students from mostly Ne- 
gro Agricultural and Technical College 
of North Carolina wandered up to a Jim 
Crow dime-store lunch counter in down- 
town Greensboro, began a spontaneous 
sit-in-and sparked a nonviolent black 
student revolt that spread like brushfire 
across the South. But the year of the sit- 
in has long since passed, and last week 
A&T was caught up in revolution of an- 
other, far more perilous sort-a bloody 
(one dead, seven wounded), 50-hour 
shooting war between black militants and 
police that ended only when National 
Guard troops, moving under air cover, 
pacified the sullen campus with tear gas 
and steel. ' 

The trouble actually began far oft 
campus at all-black Dudley High School, 
where a student militant was ruled ineli- 
gible for a school election and a wave of 
angry, rock-tossing demonstrations fol- 
lowed. When Greensboro police moved 
in with tear gas and billies, some of the 
demonstrators retreated to A&T, where 
they had been meeting regularly. 
^ By nightfall, the rocks began flying at 
VA&T, and as cops and National Guard mi- 
litiamen finally moved on campus, they ran 
into rifle fire in the deepening darkness. 
Officers answering a report of a fire- 
bombing at the student union were 
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pinned down by sniper fire from Scott 
Hall, a sprawling, red-brick dormitory. 
Police fired back, and the battle was 
joined. In the city's command center, 
Mayor Jack Elam, 42, sworn in only nine 
days before, groaned, "It's just like guer- 
rillas in Vietnam." 

It was-and it got worse after 20-year- 
old honor student Willie Grimes was 
found asprawl in a clump of bushes, 
dead of a gunshot wound in the back of 
the head. Police insisted later that the 
bullet that killed him was .32 caliber or 
less-smaller than anything lawmen were 
using. But students blamed the cops. 
With tempers mounting through the next 
dav, Elam clamped down an 8 p.m. cur- 
few and A&T's president Lewis Dowdy 
closed the college-five days before the 
final-exam period. But at least half the 
4,100 students stayed on campus-many 
of them stranded for want of carfare 
home-and the fighting escalated. Snipers 
took pot shots at police, and five fell 
wounded-one.of them hit in the back 
and lung by a .45-calibev slug. A student 
was hit in the groin and was hustled oft, 
bleeding, to a police car. 

Rout: Finally, before dawn on the 
third day, police major E.R. Wynn stood 
in a deserted street in mid-campus, read 
a proclamation declaring a state of 
emergency-and then loosed police and 
guardsmen on the dormitories. "You got 
five minutes to get out of here," guards- 
men told students. There was a spatter 
of gunfire from Scott Hall, and a sergeant 
in a squad of troops hedge-hopping to- 
ward it was wounded in the arm. The 
Guard returned fire. A plane and a heli- 
copter swooped low over the campus 
and laid swirling clouds of tear gas over 
the dorms-a' counterinsurgency tech- 
nique tried on American civilians for the 
first time only three days before in Berke- 
ley, Calif. The rout was complete. Stu- 
dents spilled from the dorms, some in 
pajamas or undershorts, some nude. Two 
hundred were hauled off briefly in "pro- 



tective custody," and police collected *• 
nine rifles from the dorms. By long tradi- 
tion, authorities blamed "outside agi- 
tators" (some non-students were spotted 
on campus), and the rebels blamed the 
"white power structure" for not heeding 
legitimate black demands. And now 
Greensboro and North Carolina A&T were 
landmarks again, and what neither side 
seemed sure of was how to put the pieces 
back together. 

DETROIT: 

The Algiers Motel Case 

It was the third deadly night of the 
1967 Detroit riots, and sporadic gunfire 
still crackled in the hot night air. Not far 
from the heart of the rioting, at the 
sleazy Algiers Motel, ten young blacks' 
and two teen-aged white prostitutes 
whiled away the hours waiting for the 
siege to lift. To amuse the others, 17- 
year-old Carl Cooper pulled out a blank 
cartridge pistol and, burlesquing a po- 
lice raid, fired off some shots. The shots 
had tragic reverberations. A block away 
a National Guardsman took the sound of 
the blanks for sniper fire and phoned 
for reinforcements. Police, National 
Guard and Army Reserve units began 
converging on the Algiers. And before 
the night was out, Cooper and two other 
Negro youths, Fred Temple, 18, and 
Auburey Pollard. 19, lay dead of gunshot 
wounds on the motel floor. 

At first, the events at the Algiers went 
all but unnoticed, overshadowed by De- 
troit's 40 other riot deaths. But The De- 
troit Free Press and The Detroit News 
dug into the story-and, last year, author 
John Hersey thrust it upon the nations 
conscience with a best seller entitled "The 
Algiers Motel Incident." By now the 
episode has come to symbolize the dead- 
ly gulf separating the white cop from the 
black community and, in the minds of 
many, has already convicted the lawmen 
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August and wife: Kill or be killed? 
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By STEVE DUSCHA 
Gazette Staff Writer 



The student newspaper at the University of Calx- j 
fornia here : yesterday called on students to 4 '.take j 
\ back": People's Park on; Saturday and' said theience ) 
\around the land "rnust come down.'' j 
v • - "It's time we took back the ■ 



'Take People's Park' 



.(Continued from Page 1) 
nlty spirit, community need 
and community vision." 

It said that the UC regents 
"may try to use violence to 
hold onto what they call their 



and determination to serve 
the people by calling for the 
university to open People's, 
Park once again to user de- 
velopment and user control." 
• "We should take it hack in 
. t the same spirit as i it was first 

council Will not collaborate ; tonal continued, 
■with the landowners^ ' "For two years our boycott 
THE PAPER urged its of the park has stood witness 
readers to attend last night's .to the blood that flowed there 
city council meeting and dc- It Is time we honored jha 
■mand that the council blood with action-we must 
members , "show their faith take hack .the park.' 



park," -the Daily Californlan = 
said in a "front (page editorial. | 
"We don't intend- to provoke , ; 
any violence because .* we 
think it doesn't take any vio- j 
lence to pull down a fence. . ■}. 

"The fence itself is vio- • 
lence. It is like a fascist rcion- J 
ument in the streets of a free i 
city. It is an insult to a free \ 
people. It must come down," ! 
the editorial said. \ 
SATURDAY is the second J 
a nniversary o f the date wnen j 
sometimes . bloody . • rioting J 
•began after' ihe university ■ 
fenced in its land which had 
been taken over by a group of : 
students and other south 
campus residents and turned 
into a park. 

Yesterday afternoon the 
Daily Californian's five-man 
Senior Editorial Board, which 
wrote the editorial, appeared 
to back away somewhat from 
its original call to take down 
the fence. 

"We are not necessarily ad- 
vocating that the fence be 
taken down by force," the ed- 
itors said. "We feel that there 
are a number of ways that it 
can be removed, some of 
them peaceful and legal." 

DAVID DOZIER, the Daily 
Californian's editorial page 
editor, said -the .purpose of the 
editorial was "to raise the , 
issue" of the park. "Whatever ; 
tactics that were discussed in 
(the editorial were obviously 
tentative." 

The editorial, titled "Let's : 
Go Down and Take the 
Park— Again," said, "our 
force consists of our commu- • 
\^ (Turn to Page 2, Col. 3) J 




trees on park grounds. v - - 

Peo ple's Park 




By TERESA CHUH 
Staff Writer 
Speakers from People's Park Project 
urged nearly 200 people in Sproul Plaza 
yesterday to become aware of the issues 
SmSing People's Park and to take an 
active role in opposing University con- 
struction of an intramural sports facility on 

th People's Park Project, which serves as 
an umbrella organization for all pro- 
Park" forces, sponsored the noon rally as a 
prelude to a larger rally scheduled for this 

S ffiSStheBer kf yPeop S 
Bicentennial Committee spoke about the 
significance of the park as an h.stoncal 

landmark. . . - ... 

"The park symbolizes the spirit of lib- 
erty and self-determination sparked by the 
Constitution," he said. "It is a living .sym- 
bol of the community's resistance to 

ty ira n Kulkin, a University administrative 
assistant and project worker, spoke briefly 
on the history of the park and the ^Univer- 
sity Intramural Department s plans to 
erect a sports facility on the property. 

Kulkin talked about the issue of the re- 
cent survey designed to poll student reac- 
tion to building on the park. 

"People were asked to vote blindly, he 
said. "Many of the people who voted were 
- too young to be aware of what happened to 
the park in the 60's and what the park 
means to the community in terms of open 

Kulkin urged people to become aware by 
visiting the park, observing and participat- 
ing in its upkeep, and by opposing any at- 
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tempt to build on it. ... 

"It is unfair for people to decide an issue 
which they are not educated about, he . 

said. ' . , 

Following the rally, Park Project work- 
ers led a group of about 25 people to 
People's Park where they planted a 
Washingtonia Robusta palm to commemo- 
rate Washington's birthday, and a Califor- 
nia Redwood that was donated to the group 
by a member of the Berkeley Regional 

Pa During t an t open forum at the Sproul 
rally, several students and community 
members were invited up to the mic- 
rophone to express their feelings about the 

P& David Linn, an undergraduate in En- 
glish, said that "if they ever start corning 
into the park with bulldozers, I will sit 
there until they eithenarrest me or run me 

° V A1 Verdad, another speaker who had 
been active during the 1969 People s Park 
demonstrations, urged the crowd to stop 
letting other people make decisions for us 
and reassert the power of the peopie. 

One speaker, who wished to remain 
anonymous, said that "trees are the nig- 
gers of the world because people spit, shit 
and piss on them more than anything else, 
and urged everyone to take part in the on- 
going gardening project at the park. 

David Axelrod, project spokesman, ex- 
plained that community garden workshops 
are held twice weekly at the park, and mat 
the project is designed to maintain ana 
eventually develop the east section ot the 
park into a full California native plant bo- 
tanical garden. 
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Berkeley Rioters Attack 'People's Park' Site 
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TEARING UP PARKING LOT-Antiwar rioters tear up the 
asphalt parking lot on University of California- land 
known to the counterculture as "People's Park." Many 
of the rioters used asphalt chunks as weapons against 




.;■ police -and Windows during Tuesday rioting. Irvphoi: 
below, demonstrators tear down what remained c 
fence surrounding the parking lot. 

—Gazette Photos by Si Baile 
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We think the ASUC's proposal to buy People's Park from the University of California is a' good 
one. The plan might finally lay to rest the brouhaha surrounding the park that has brought about 
scores of demonstrations and last stands, hundreds of arrests, one death,- one blinding, and 
countless manifestos claiming that "the people" would never give up the place. . ; *. - 

Under the plan as proposed last week by ASUC President Neil Taxy and Administrative Vice 
President Jeff Bornstein, the ASUC would buy the two-and-a-half acre lot between Haste and 
Dwight and Telegraph and Bowditch for $800,000. It would also spend about $176,000 to fix up 
the run-down, park. ; '. ' ..' " . . ■■ 

Although the terms of the proposal might chance change as negotiations progress, the student 
government would raise the money two ways, according to the ^present proposal. First, it would 
■ borrow $400,000 from the city of Berkeley. The ASUC would repay the money over the nextl5 
I \years or so by charging a $1 a day forparking in the lot on the east end of the park. (Parking is free 
(\ there now.) • '. . ; . ."-•'.[■ \* .'■ "■ , ; i v . / ' ^^;-^-V>';- 

. V . 5 Second, the ASUC would ask students to pay a small fee, up to 50 cents , per quarter, under 
A present plans, along witfrthe $12.50 quarterly fee for student activities. In order for the ASUC to - 
p charge this fee', a majority of students would have to approve the plan. " v ^f^J'V^^i. 

, We're puzzled, though, by the figure $800,000. ASUC officials say the University will ask only 
.' that much for People's Park. If that indeed is the price; then the ASUC would be getting a bargain 
and the University would be getting gypped. U. C. paid $1 .3 million for the property 10 years ago, : 
~>v P ro P ert y P ricesin Berkeley have soared since thenj the plot might cost $2 million; or more, 
now. From whom did the ASUC get that figure? We hope the University doesn't lose $1 million it ' 
\J could use. by undercharging for the park. ' • y '•'.>-• V; ■ 

s^f If the ASUC and the regents could indeed agree on a fair price, we would urge students to" vote* 
\Nn favor of the ballot measure requiring students'to pay the fee each quarter-50 cents every three 



months would be a small amount to pay to resolve the issue of People's.Park. Wewquld also urge 
the regents to v approve the sale and the Berkeley City Council to vote to lend the ASUC some 
•money. The money might come out of the fund set aside for Measure Y, which was passed by 
Berkeley voters in 1974 to set up new parks and playgrounds inlhe city and to renovate others. ' 
... .We hope we're witnessing the last chapter in the People's 'Park Stbry-a kind of soap opera set 
in Berkeley that's run for nine years.-'"-'- : - :*-•'-•. \ //" i y.V : . ', S"' ■ ->-.."• 

It all started in the late 1960s when the University bought the almost one-square i 
block property and destroyed the brown shingle houses on it The regents wanted to build a 
sports field and then houses for students there, but left it a vacant lot in the meantime. .4- .' ■■ - 

An ad appeared in an April 1969 Berkeley Barb inviting people to spend a Saturday cleaning . 
the park. Hundreds showed up. Over the next several weeks, Berkeley residents, in a remarkable, 
outpouring of community pride, built swings, slides and benches, laid sod and planted gardens.' 
v " But the University reclaimed the park. Riot police entered the park in the wee hours of May 15, : 
. roused those sleeping there and guarded workers who put up a chain-link fence around the land: : 
Thousands of students marched to the park that noon. The demonstration quickly turned into a 
riot, and police used shotguns to break up crowds. James Rector was killed as he looked down ; 
from a building at the corner of Telegraph and Dwight. About 110 people were injured that day. 

The riots lasted another two weeks. In the end, the University put up another fence and built a 
basketball court and parking lot. For several years, though, Berkeley residents boycotted them to . 
protest the University's intransigence. ' " .. \ - - \ - ; - 

Between 1969 and 1972, ther were at least another half-dozen riots at the park! Every time 
demonstrators took to the streets in Berkeley about some grievance, whether connected to the 
park or not, they invariably ended up back at People's Park-and then were chased away by 
police. • .. • . 

Over the years, every proposal by the' city to buy the park or by the University to build 
something on it has fallen through. Neglected and left to the street people as a daytime resting . 
„ place, the park nowadays is not a pleasant place to pass the time.- It's usually very muddy and 
strewn with garbage. ~ ■ ■ / . . 

We hope that if the ASUC buys the land it will spend the money to restore People's Park to what 
it once was. If the park is to be, as some have said, a tribute to the Berkeley protest movement and 
to James Rector, then the place should be fixed up and attended to. To buy the land and then nq 
V^b eautify it would be a final insult to those memories. ^-.^ 
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relic ano t rerninder 



By PETER KERR 
Staff Writer .. . 
Last Friday a column entitled 
"Let's not sentimentalize about 
People's Park" by John Mintz 
appeared on this page. While 
"Mintz's arguments were rational 
and factual, his tone was ex- 
I tremely disturbing. . 
I Yes, it was a sordid mess, the 
j. riots of May 1969. This town 
I overflowed with blood, blind- 
ness, arid at times just plain 
Stupidity. ' ' 

Today one is tempted to dis- 
miss People's Park as simply a 
vacant lot, symbolic of nothing 
more than a dream that died a 
still birth. Let's not "sentimen- 
tilize", Mintz would say, let's 
not "romanticize". Such an at- 
titude, I believe, is all too cold, 
and very wrong. - \ 

The City of Florence main- 
tains aged fountains in its. 
plazas. Each generation passes 
by them. In London, the facades 
^of houses, some dating back four 



centuries, may hot be. altered 
' without special government 
permission. And in Boston, rows 
of buildings from the early 
1800's still surround the original 
colonial Commons. 

On the face of it, there seems"to 
belittle reason for those and 
other cities to hold on to such 
relics. The past is gone, and we, 
after all, live in the present. 

Yet the people of those cities 
have something most Califor- 
nia^ severely lack — a local 
past that is^theirs, a tradition that 
they may in some way carry on. 

The City of Berkeley is some- 
what different from San Leandro 
and San Jose. We have a coffee 
house where a poet scribbled out 
the words to "Howl", and we 
have a patch of land where our 
citizens were bloodied in the 
childish hope of creating a more 
humane world. 

"^Let us not fear "sentimental- 
ity" if we choose to embrace ' 
what little past is ours. * 
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Disparate groups stage celebration 



By BARRY TOMS 

Tomorrow from noon to "dark 
People's Park will be the scene of a 
concert and other activities mark- 
ing the 10th anniversary of the 
park. 

Music will be provided by the 
local Berkeley group Natives, and 
by Oakum, East Bay Mud, Steve - 
Hayton, and the People's Park Na- 
tive Plants Band, whose members 
farm and have planted trees and 
shrubs in the eastern part of the 
park. 

The gathering was originally 
scheduled for last Saturday, but 
was postponed so it would not 
■draw people away from the anti- 
nuclear demonstration in San' 
Francisco, which was also held . 
that day, according to organizer 
Howard Cooper. 

Other events scheduled for to-, 
morrow include planting trees, 
bushes and shrubs, exhibitfng al- 
ternative energy sources (organiz- 
ers note that the microphones 
used will be powered by the sun), 
.and poetry readings. The anti- 
nuclear drama group, Plutonium 
Players will perform, and after 
dark, movies of the 1969 riots that 
brought national notoriety to 
People's Park will be shown. 

The day's program, entitled "A 
Second Coming," will mark com- 
pletion of the People's Stage at the 
park, built by volunteers from re- 
cycled and donated lumber, and 
also commemorate the fifth an- 
niversary of the People's Park Pro- 
ject, which meets Sundays at 1 
p.m. to encourage further planting 
in the park. 

Located just east of Telegraph 
Aventie between Dwight Way and 
Haste Street, People's Park is di- 
vided into two areas. The eastern 
part, bounded by Bowditch Street, 
is planted with trees, shrubs and 
bushes. The rest of the park is 






Seven years ago students fought police over People's Park. 
Tomorrow the mood will probably be different during the 
tenth year celebration of the park. 

one organizer for tomorrow's 



open space. 

The park is owned by the uni- 
versity, but is available for use by 
interested groups. Apparently, 
the relations between the univer- 
sity and these interested groups 
are quite a bit better now than in 
1969, when police and de-. 
monstrators clashed in bloody 
fighting at the site. According to 



events, "When the people at UC 
heard what we had planned for 
tomorrow, they had the grass cut 
and hauled away the trash." 

Organizations co-sponsoring 
the festivities include the People's 
Park Project, People's Park Coun- 
cil, the Berkeley Free Clinic and 
SUPERB. 




Continued from cover 

to kill and the other side ready to die? 



The site of People's Park had originally 
housed fine old Berkeley shingle homes: 
cheap rent for grad students, profs, South 
Campus politicos and artists. In June of 
1968, however, the University, pressured 
by the U.C. Regents and State legislators 
to "take some action against non-student 
activists in the area," engineered a mass 
eviction, bulldozing the homes, 
displacing 129 people. A vacant lot 
remained. It became a dumpsite. 

"When landis vacant, we must raise the 
issue. We must put it to use as a park, a 
baseball diamond, anything but a lot with 
a path across it," argued Chuck Herrick, 
a bearded ex-soldier who had become a 
founder of new group with a strange 
name: Ecology (whatever that was) 
Action. 

Berkeley students and street people 
had already fought battles for the control 
of the streets. Following the first big 
street fight in June 1968, the Barb's editor 
emeritus, Max Scherr, tried to explain 
the new developments to the City 
Council. A feeling of "territoriality" had 
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developed among the street people, Max 
argued, "it is important that people have 
some feeling that they actually have 
some control over part of their lives," he 
said. ■. • 

The Park was to become the living test 
of that need. Like Robin Hood's Park 
Commissioner said: "Nobody supervises 
and the trip belongs to whoever dreams." 

The dreamers came out that Sunday 
afternoon ten years ago. Many 
came out of curiosity. Some out of a 
cynical desire to see another high-blown" 
Berkeley experiment flame out. The last 
thing we expected to see ... we saw. A 
bloomin' miracle! 

There was a bulldozer ripping the 
hardpan. Truckloads of rolled sod, 
shovels, picks, rakes, hoes — an arsenal 
of free tools! The grass went down 
between those trees and suddenly the 
damned old dust-choked vacant lot 
became, in one magical afternoon's time, 
a sweetly cool, hauntingly peaceful 
branch office of Eden. . 

"My God! Look what we've done! " was 
the look in every eye. "We created a 
Paradise with .our own hands." No 
Continued on page 12 
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Ten years ago yesterday, on the 
day some called Bloody Thurs- ' 
"day, 3,000 people fought, a day- ; 
long battle with police over, the 
piece of land that became People's 
■ Park . Yesterday,, a noon rally on 
Sproul Plaza and "an- evening 
candlelight vigil commemorated 
the incident and 25-year-old 
James Rector's death that day. 
• The park, which borders on 
Bowditch Street between Haste 
and Dwight, emerged as the quin- 
tessential symbol of Berkeley dur- 
ing the 1960s' protests. Yesterday, 
a parade of speakers engaged in a 
bit of '60s nostalgia, but the em- 
phasis was on calls for new ac- 
tivism in the v 1980s~. 

Former student body president 
Dan Siegel was on hand,, brea- 
• thing fire and preaching revolu- 
tion, just: as he did ten years ago, 
when he told a crowd of 3,000 
people in Sproul Plaza "that we 
could go out and take that park;" 

Siegel, now a labor lawyer in 
Oakland, said the reason students 
had poured into the street on 
Bloody Thursday was because 
"while we were members of this 
university community we were 
second-class citizens" who were 
not consulted on_ decisions such 
as use of People's Park. 

Not much has changed since the 
1960's, Siegel said, and the gains 
that have been made/ such as in 
affirmative action programs, are 
now in danger of being rolled 
back. 

"Let's not reminisce," Siegel 

said. "Let's go out and take action 

today." , 
Landscape architect John Reed, 

who collected the tools and the 

sod for the planting of the park ten 



years ago, recalled that people at 
the time were fed up with the gov- 
ernment's attitude toward the Viet- 
nam Wari : - -.. 

."We looked for a<means to 
dramatize our convictions which" 
could not be ignored. We found 
that means in the revolutionary 
act of seizing" People's Park, he 
.said. 

Dressed in a tan suit, his hai 
flecked with grey, Reed hardly j 
.'looked the" part of the revolutio- .i 
nary, yesterday as he predicted i 
that "the 80's, my friends, will be «. 
wild and joyous." .'• . 

1 There is, Reed warned, a new 
enemy, called "bureaucratic deci-. 
sion making," which "obscures 
the issues, withholds information, 
deals in half-truths and resists 

change.". ,»■<,' 

"The battle will be fought by all 
of us on a million fronts," he said. . 
• "The battlefield is anywhere you 
come upon bureaucratic bullshit 
. — the classroom, the job, even the 
home." •* . 

Dave Axelrod of the People s 
Park Forum issued a list of nine 
"imperatives" which basically 
ask the university to give up all 
claim to People's Park, something 
■ the administration is not likely to 

"People's Park Ts a state of 
mind," Axelrod explained as he 
finished reading the list of im- 
peratives, the last of which was a 
.general exhortation to "love your 
■neighbor and yourself." 

Berkeley Mayor Gus Newport 
was on hand to add his voice and 
political power to the voices of 
those who would like to keep 
People's Park the way it is. / 
Newport said People's Park rep- 
resented the "tremendous popu- 
larspirit" of Berkeley and pledged 
that "those of us in city hall will 



do what we can to 'nurture this 
energy and spirit." 

That pledge will undoubtedly 
be seconded by Newport's politi- 
cal ally Veronika Fuksoh, who 
was one of those arrested in the 
park protests ten years ago and 
today sits on the Berkeley City 
.Council. "Obviously, that park is 
. .. ■ - see back page 
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More than 100 attend meeting 
on future of People's Park; most 
want to keep the site open 



By Trapper Byrne, Staff Writer 




fhere were four "options" for the future of People's 
Park, but to the vast majority of the 100 of so people 
crowded into the First Congregational Church's meet- 
ing hall, there was only one choice: Keep the park a 
park. • • " 

Some residents of the hills above People's Park and a 
smattering of UC-Berkeley undergraduates spoke for some 
development on the 2.8-acre 
parcel, preferably student 
housing. But at Thursday 
night's meeting they were 
easily outnumbered by park 
■ supporters, and as meeting 
moderator Paul Baum said 
afterwards, "I don't think 
we missed anyone." 

By the end of the 2VS- 
hour affair those assembled 
had voted to narrow the op- 
tions to one — keeping the 
park as open space, to be 
sold either to the city or a 
community group — and Dorothy Walker 
begin working toward a plan that would satisfy the universi- 
ty- 

Among those who asked the university to sell or even 
give People's Park to the community included City Coun- 
cilman John Denton and former City Councilwoman 
Florence McDonald, UC-Berkeley student body president 
Cathy Campbell, neighborhood activist Barry Wofsy and a 
host of other city and student officials and longtime sup- 
porters of the park. 

Rent Board member John Brauer summarized the 
feelings of many when he said that if UC turned the park 
over to the city, it would signal a "recognition that the uni- 
versity is part of the Berkeley community rather than Ber- 
keley being part of the university." 

Reacting to the option of putting a cafe or -student 
housing on the site, writer Charles Sawyer told the meeting 
that "the university area already has too many cappucino 
parlors, too much student housing and too much university 
architecture." 

It would be better for the city and "ethically better for 
the university" for UC to donate the land, Sawyer said. 

Along the same vein, park supporter Clifford Fred 
noted that "the university generally takes from us, and it 



would be nice to see the university give something for 
once."' 

In the face of the strong support for the park, Jim 
Terzian's was a comparatively lonely and unpopular voice. 
The -UC-Berkeley Interfraternity Council president noted 
that many students live in the area of People's Park, and 
said that those looking for housing "have a specific use for 

this land." . 

Dorothy Eaton of the Council of Neighborhood As- 
sociations and a resident of Panoramic Way, called for 
student housing or some other development on the site. 
' She said that because the state's taxpayers paid for the park 
acquisition in the mid-'60s by virtue of UCs condemnation 
of the houses on the parcel, something should be done to 
recoup the money. 

Nevertheless, when the remaining members of the au- 
dience were polled at the end of the meeting, 46 favored 
keeping the park open; eight favored turning two-thirds of 
the site into an athletic field; two voted for developing half 
for mixed use, including housing and retail shops; and one 
voted for turning part of the site into a community center 
and cafe. ' -' . •• .- ••> 

As a result, the next large public meeting on the park 
— which will likely be held sometime next month — will 
focus on developing a plan under which the city or a com- 
munity group* such as the non-profit Land Conservancy for 
People's Park, can take oyer the land. ' 

Financing the park acquisition will be a problem for 
anyone wishing to take control of the site, but writer Art 
Goldberg and City Councilman Denton said the universi- 
ty|s tab for city fire-fighting services — which approaches 
$150,000 annually, Goldberg said — could continue to be 
provided free by the city in exchange for the university 
deeding title of People's Park to Berkeley. 

Goldberg said that with the UC Board of Regents' 
new, liberal leadership, such a proposal "would probably 
be seriously considered." : ' 

It's unclear what UCs asking price on the park will be . 
If sold to the city the price might be less than the market 
value, but if sold to a private group — such as the Land 
Conservancy — then by law it must be offered by closed, 
competitive bidding, said campus planning coordinator 
Dorothy Walker. 

Past estimates of the park's market value have been 
around $2 million, but Joe Zahner, owner of Larry Blake's 
Rathskellar and head of the Sather Gate Merchants Asso- 
ciation, said the value was closer to $3 million. 

Zahner said he doubted whether the Land Conser- 
vancy could raise the cash, but added that the group proba- 
bly wouldn't have much competition in bidding for the park 
anyway. 

"I don't think a private group would want to touch it 
with a 10-foot pole," Zahner said. "They'd be buying 
themselves a lot of trouble." 
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. By Clennda Chui 

After 14 years of confrontations, demonstrations, tear gas 
and takeovers, a solution is near for one of Berkeley's thorniest 
questions - what to do with People's Park. 

A committee representing various community groups has been meet- 

ba«leg r round e ' '° ded<le the " ltUre ° f thC 2 - 8 " acre polltlcal 

,ho^i r fi°2fi^"L?-. ,ist of op,ionSl iaclu< U*S « u «eut dormitories, 
shops, cafes p aymg fields, a community center and a peace garden, the 
committee decided last week that the park should stay a park. 

The committee will decide next 
month who should own the park — 
tb Y" V Berkeley or a land con- 
sei; I — and how it will be 
acq v J from the University of 
California, which now holds the 
deed. 

The final plan must be ap- 
proved by the city, the university, 
and half a dozen community orga- 
nizations. 

David Axel rod, 35, unofficial 
caretaker of the park, called the 
committee's decision last week a 
"momentous event" 

"It's the first time the universi- 
ty has been willing to admit that 
the community wants this as a 
park." he said. "And it's the first 
time they've been willing to work 
within that framework." 

The park, between Dwight 
Way and Bowditch and Haste 
streets above Telegraph Avenue in 
downtown Berkeley, is a scruffy 
combination of gardens, ripped-up 
asphalt, lawn and 1960s nostalgia. 

It Is maintained by a group of 
volunteers that calls itself the Peo- 
ple's Park Project/Native Plant 
Forum. 

Over the past 10 years — often 
against the wishes of the university 
— the volunteers have developed a 
botanical garden of native plants at 
the east end of the park, set up a 
stage in the middle and torn up 
most of the asphalt paving, which 
has been used to line flower beds. 

The only facilities at the park 
are chemical toilets and a few 
wooden benches. There is a givea- 
way 'for cast-off clothing, and 
imo ( ) bushes and trees are 
beet s k. old shoes and pieces of 
:artl»t»iifd used as bedding bv 
transients. 

Garbage cans are painted with 
psychedelic colors and slogans 
'bowing the 1960s origins of the 
People's Park controversy — one 
-ays. "Make love, riot war." Around 
(ho edge of the stage is painted. 





Phwot by Siuan Gilbert 



David Axelrod {left), David 
Blaekman and Charly T. 
Starr planted tree (above) 
near grafitti reading 'love 
one another' (left) 



"Smash the state ... Love one an- 
other . . . Friends." 

Axelrod, who works full time 
as a ranger for East Bay Regional 
Parks, spends much of his spare 
time at the park picking up litter, 
watering, planting trees and orga- 
nizing free concerts, like one Satur- 
day In memory of bookstore owner 
Fred Cody. 

"I don't have to make excuses 
for the fact that there's a lot of 
work to be done here, pruning and 
weeding." ho said. 

What the park desperately 
needs are real restrooms and a pro- 
fessional staff "to guarantee health 
and safety and cleanliness. And we 
need guarantees that this is a park, 
so we don't have politics breathing 
down our neck." 

Politics have been an insepara- 
ble part of the park property since 



the university bought it in 1967 and 
tore down the houses that stood 
there to make way for an intramu- 
ral playing field. 

One Sunday in the spring of 
1969. several hundred people 
showed up at the lot to clear away 
the rubble and plant a park. A 
month later, the university put tip 
no-trespassing signs. The struggle 
for control, fueled by the political 
polarization of the era. was on. 

In the bloody demonstrations 
that followed, one person was 
killed, another was blinded and 
hundreds were Injured. Two thou- 
sand National Guard troops were 
called out by Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan. Berkeley was put under a state 
of marital law for three weeks, and 
military helicopters sprayed tear 
tias over the UC campus. Six 
hundred people were arrested. 

When it ended, the park was 



surrounded by a cyclone fence and 
the university appeared to have 
won. But the fence was torn down 
in 1971. in a protest spawned by 
President Nixon's bombing of Hai- 
phong harbor, and the park has 
remained open ever since. 

Even today, the park has tre- 
mendous symbolic value. 

"There was a time when thou- 
sands of people would risk their 
lives to keep it from getting fenced 



in." said Michael Rossman, 43, who 
was tear-gassed and sprayed with 
buckshot during the 1969 demon- 
strations. 

"You go there today, and walk 
across that piece of ground, and it 
looks like nothing is happening," he 
said. "But enormous forces are bal- 
anced on it. That tension is still 
alive, and it determines the entire 
political character of the town." 

The park has a number of 
meanings, said Nancy Skinner of 
the Land Trust for People's Park. 

"It's partially an expression to 
(the townspeople) that It's their 
community and not the universi- 
ty's," she said. "For others, it's a 
monument to the battles that hap- 
pened there over time — symbolic 
of the peace movement and the 
free speech movement and other 
movements over the years." 
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People's Park could 
become a true 



By ELEANOR EDWARDS \ 
I-G Staff Writer 

People's Park, the violent scene 
of revolt in the 1960s, could soon 
become a true park under a proposal 
spearheaded by University of 
California' students and under dis- 
cussion by officials of the university 
and the city;" • i' 
■ The idea is this: UC students and . 
the' City of Berkeley would jointly 
purchase the square-block property 
at Dwight Way and Bos^ditch Av- 
enue, and the city, after consultation 
with the people of Berkeley, would 
develop the land as a park. , 

To pay. for their .share of the 
purcha$e cost, UC .students would' 
pay a nominal fee for a specified 
number of years. The asphalt park- 
ing area now on the land would be 
developer! into a parking lot, with 
. revenues going to help pay for the 
land an 1 maintain the park. 

When the students' share of the 
purchase price had been paid, the 
student*; would deed their interest in 




the park over to the city. . 

Representatives of the univer- 
sity/the city and ASUC (Associated 

• Students of the University of 
California) will meet Thursday to 

'discuss the proposal, and ASUC vice 
president Jeff Bornstein said yes- 
terday, "We've gotten good re- 
sponses . from everyone on it. 
Everyone feels ;this is a workable ! 
proposal, and while we've got things 
to' iron out everyone agrees we can 

'. work them out.'' .V\ : - • ~v\ - vv.' 1 
ASUC president Neil Taxy and 
Bornstein made their initial prop- 
, " osal to university and city of f icials in 
October, and several meetings have 
been held since then on the idea. 

.. The first public notice of the 
proposal occurred last night when 
Bornstein presented it to a joint 
. meeting of the city's recreation and 
v planning commissions which voted 
■„ to support the proposal as ' ' worthy of 
> further .consideration'- and "valu- 
(Turti.to page 4, col. 5) t / 



(Continued from Page 1) 
able on all levels — historically, re- 
ereationally and financially." 

Bornstein said the present mar- 
ket value of People's Park, origi- 
nally bought annd cleared by the 
. university for student housing, is un- 
. known but the "unofficial figure 
being thrown around the university" 
is $800,000. . , \-. 

Under the ASUC proposal, the 
$800,000 cost would be split between 
the students and the city. Bornstein 
said preliminary plans call for UC 
students to vote in late March or 
early April on a 50;cent per student 
per quarter fee Eo cover the students' . 
share of the purchase. • - 

Besides its share of the acquisi- 
tion, the city would also pay $176,000 
to develop the park, including $67,000 
for the parking lot. 

: Bornstein suggested to the recre- . 
ation arid planning commissions that 
part of the city's cost could come 
from Measure Y recreation funds 
(see related story, page 4). 

In the past the city has offered to 
develop the land into a park if the 
university would donate the land to 
the city or lease it for $1 per year. 

But the Regents have argued that 
as trustees of the taxpayers they are 
resDonsible for getting a return on 
their investment, estimated by 
Bornstein to have been $1.2 million. 

"What we've tried to do in, the 
fiscal part is take out all the 'politi- 
calness'- of it," he said last night. 
"The only reason we're having a 
parking lot there is to make sure the 
funds are there." 

. ..... "We feel very strongly this is so 

much a part pf Berkeley that we 
think it's fitting that the students and 
the university and the city work to- 
gether on this," Bornstein told the 
two commissions. 

ASUC estimated about $20,000 in 
surplus funds would be generated 
yearly by the parking lot and student 
fees after the annual payments for 
the land purchase loan are paid. 
That money would be returned to the 
city either to help pay off the loan or 
to maintain the park. 

"This piece of property has 
meant so much to the city histori- 
cally — no matter what side you 
were on — I want to emphasize that 
whatever the city puts in it will get 
back,". Bornstein said. 
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^Fifteen years ago yesterday, James Rector drove from San Jose^tHterk- 
'€ley to visit a friend. In those days, Berkeley was the place to be. By 1969 
the student counterculture movement had come to full flower and Berk- 
eley was its West Coast seedbed. But Rector picked the wrong day. to 
visit our city. On that particular Thursday a grim cloud hung over 
Berkeley, a cloud of CS riot gas. 

At 4:45 that morning, May 15, 1969, Lt. Robert Ludden of the Berke- 
ley Police Department raised his megaphone and told 50 people sitting 
around campfires on a muddy vacant lot south of the UC Berkeley cam- 
pus to leave or face prosecution for trespassing on university property. ] 

At 5:09 a.m., after three arrests. ^People's Park was cleared. By 10:30 
a.m., the San Jose Steel Fence Company haa pounded in the last stake 
of an eight-foot steel chain-link fence surrounding the park. 

The university had claimed its land. By 5:00 p.m. that same day, when 
order was restored, the university could also claim responsibility for a 
casualty list of 58 wounded. 

While the concrete moorings of the new fence were still wet, a crowd 
of protesters gathered on Sproul Plaza. Then ASUC President-elect 
Dan Siegal had barely finished suggesting the crowd go to the park 
when the 3,000 protesters streamed down Telegraph Avenue. 

At Telegraph and Haste, the demonstration met a well-equipped bat- 
talion of police that could have stopped an invading army, much less a 
crowd of students. UC and Berkeley police, the Alameda "blue mean- 
ies," and by day's end the San Francisco tactical squad and reinforce- 
ments from six local cities used night sticks, tear gas, shotguns and 
high-powered rifles to drive away the protesters. 

fames Rector watched the protest with some friends from the roof of 
Granma's bookstore on Telegraph and Dwight. When someone two 
rooftops away from Rector threw a rock at the police below, they whirled 
and fired at Rector. Four days later, after doctors at Herrick Hospital had 
extracted a bullet from Rector's liver, removed his spleen, left kidney, 
part of his pancreas, and a section of his bowel, he died. • 

When doctors began removing pellets from injured demonstrators, 
they found the police were using buckshot instead of less deadly bird- 
shot. It was later discovered as well that they used CS riot gas, "blister 
gas," instead of ordinary CN tear gas! CS gas is banned for use in war by 
the Geneva Convention. ^. 

The People's Park protest in 1969 marks an important turning point 
in the history of protest and dissent in America. In some sense, it was 
the last gasp of the non-violent, peaceful phase of the movement. In 
1968, Chicago's Mayor Daley showed how tough the establishment 
could get, but then California Governor Reagan declared outright war. 
For ten days after May 15, 1969, the governor imposed a ten o'clock 
curfew on the city of Berkeley. He called in the National Guard, and 
helicopters regularly circled overhead. VJ 

People's Park stands as a powerful symbol of Berkeley's and Amer- 
ica's past. Although the fence came down in 1970, the university still 
owns the land and still prohibits community development of the land. 
The swing sets and park benches torn out in 1969 have not returned. 

In 1982, UC Berkeley Chancellor I. Michael Heyman announced he 
would seek a consensus from students, the community and the univer- 
sity on a permanent future use for the park. The group has been meeting 
since, but progress has been slow. This doesn't bother Heyman, how- 
ever. He began his administrative rise in the late sixties, and he won't 
make the mistake Chancellor Heyns made in 1969. He won't touch the 
park, he said, until "an extremely broad" consensus has been reached. 

Unfortunately, the same can't be said of some of the young student 
leaders on campus. ASUC President-elect Mike Gravely, by suggesting 
the park be half university playing field, shows at best, insensitivity, and 
at worst, as the recent Student Body Presidents Council condemnation 
of his proposal shows, political stupidity. But because he represents 
such a small part of just one of the many groups interested in the future 
of the park, his voice can fortunately be ignored. 

For a real solution to the problem of preserving People's Park as a liv- 
ing historical monument, one must look to the small but growing move- 
ment in the state capital to declare the site a state historical monument^ 
and to local efforts to get a resolution on the November ballot settingup 
■a^public land trust to manage the park collectively, and with sen&irfvi- 
ty/Only then will the tragedy of Rector's death begin to fade. / 
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i a » j»troc-.rd i. mf. i. 



The Retreat 

SrtxJetm, fining, pdicemen 
ted 'ear <ya, viimptr back on. 
to *e Unrvervty of California 
can-ow M d«h over Peopta's 
»«(«'! leochea iti peak. 



eia i trov for un a Own 
t'arJoetd Peat 4. CL I 




Reds Deride 
-But Study- 
Nixon Plan 



lr UnUM IAWXB*a 
firliia Aarfya 

Tie Camnnnum X the Peria Vtanm 
diiirUMwtt pTtueieo* Numa'i Vpomt ptaca pen at 
"■otwd" (ml mil tadiraird ibey would. omakWr n_ 
Ambanador Henry Cabot Lode*, ark* tor. 
mally presented Nixcn - i propajau, bald 
tflsr lie ITUi foil-scale vsun Out the Viet 
Niuoaal Liberation Front tod Xorcb 
soomwl item vitbcwt ;t- 



jectxsf (bem outrigBt. 
Lodge ant: 

"The otbar ode cave 
every it»dicai«*i Uwy wiH 
—etf ttoe tevpetata.'' 

Adze: Ma« ike nwe»n 
M tfae aearty tar beer aav 
ura.ee net 

•1 deal t»™. o s rerj 
bird ikne 

la reatetat sbaaea ptvpat" 
ii*. tndCe weeaded eewwa i. 
ido4 e andem vme. jed 
Mai tae .leaivi'ia ternelJ 



Fortas Exit: 
Stirs Call \ 
For Probes! 



•iiuMiwa 

una OT ! 

We ,u>e rertat 



a>1aj>d eWaeooes ^ taa 

OH Knee pae J«d Un » 
(Mmt ^laa aifrrcd a era*, afa 



el esKreaxat 1.4., a* 
ram —i. a 



dary 
Dia tfi i - 



Six Hours of Skirmishing 



JtuXELzY - a vu opre 
irfira 3* 0» L'lnmilj nl 

J-frrU unvg aad upi»r 
rsecrue 4«w« ywtrijr, 

l ui - Hi nuin, eu »n 

TeMtrr fljcamaj emle 

ita* "leal. Utatk 3a pa. 

x» e«a Mtfamnfyn^ bj 
■m n. o>r Aoa^i m 
"Ti* (IT tana a itrtuMi 

■eraantt ■ onpow aw 

*e raoata' S«J» led IWUm. 
I «.OaMa« iam.it. 
and awje ajia for 

P«=p" - aataea 
^aa a - ma una p» 

•earn. «M da* ainjM. K 
«■ aa lai pafca 

Strict Rules 
Imposed on 
Berkeley 

TOUCEUtY - SOW aij- 
>»» eaewri 
« ■ effret ■ Ba viia td 
WB'*}') ruber*. 

>tw WHUra J. 1 Joba- 
-» aaie »e pjrtrla warfare 
• onimiiralhaM 
ar»*a the cry kai tfte 

■ietanl Cuardanni are 
at«o«»a ae ory. 

rae m trgncy .^evjaocrn 
aaaawd 'btrrni ^ ar abovi 
■ay ^X4ae itreK a- ocarr p*> 
■» aaaor- it rat cry. txtae- 

■v 12a rtnendy a* CiUtr- 

■-a. armaa dn aoara ef It 

•a Miu 
"va^ ataa frta±^ed uu.l 

-> we V aaw ar avaW i-a- 
Aca a Aa oty and a taa 
>»k * ny daaa. dry ar 
-««. rail (maw aorlce, 
> iraeMmai taad He 



puU sack . . . 
p»of4e woua rlaalar W. 
baali i|ia ia repeM tea 
pr*»a. 

Taa <T< cniJ a&aKirra of 
rvaalj eaa (4 mala "PH/Glfi 
Part. - a» dspoIM pan a 1 
aarramty ■ aweed 'JM Vra 
raja of Tfwtrapa Atvo* 'i* 
itay had -Trwv or laai leoe- 
laftroaafy-ttajea orKng aao 
4 pceSc rrcrrauoa arte 

Tfcry aad 1-™ ckw ay 
thf paVe IA a prvdawq nad. 
•al wnrtma* lor «c. tud ba. 
|ua « r a c 1 1 a , a. t,«K-lo« 
<au>iiM Am. M 4 a>» 
rally b Srxwd Plan oa (ha 
"TOO. a CTWwd of abcx L- 
rwuraed toward l>e part 



afjy u iCwUM by CUa 
SirirL a" Ihe 

«at-rr mi 

C-j dnwa trarv aod ma 
"eparf V mm Deal 
l« Ge>«« deal yea ap- 

.nrna :« pabamn -ari 'Jx 
<rowi -Ana olam oil at 
Ot .aacpB. aeoae bad a 
Saoct away Vx* ^art. 
So«a* s Ar fj yau geeard 
i Sre bfilranL mlifii e 
>>4>arTMav srrwea) a* waltf 
^x~iy-'.< acrran lie aarner. 
tne 

Poikv ivonrd s ana :ear 
en after dw me MM 
raiu. iaxuei. •Sarr, bonte 
aad an<~ af una. TV ro 
ira flmr^d. n vat <ro-d 
a«!artrt. S an a jnim, 
ttal wt<ad be rrpealed rear*. 



:esi nn droajlmi Hat af- 
larncaa. 

TJa yeeH peaple (iltend 
a TrleajTKJO Anaaaa 
taaea aad m raoTVva. bata«- 
r» aurv rtdowr. amaicj 
I,»llld|i, 



A pNalaea of *J levvI Ti 
eaarvfaad aona m THefrape. 
aad ai Dai|tl «ay Ikiy 
^awd «ai rooftop fad td 
oalooean. aaai^ ii lean 



«m( nner 

a («y -tMrta aad artltaa I 
#>»>. 

P*ee dre« ttem *va 
«V KrtTU wil lear fM. 
»fy bi taae mvrn imaei 
lalar u IM drwtk-oU n. 
irapel 

Suae Bdtr 1 pn. 
abaayoiu— oxlulai< U^atapt 
Hwaeeat - appaarvd v £ 
fcaMB af awevTi depun. «y 
a pre.. 17 panooi aad ore 



150 Police Use Tear Gas 
To Rout Stanford Protesters 



srwrttO - Saaaah <e 
P*of Maj tear fm pm. 
rtatol )■ aetwrar ah» 
atrvaon Pai datr rawataa 
«Mde a trira c< siarinre 
Rearareh trexdeca axtay. 

dwrt Haeoarr Saravf aa Awa> 
iird Uataotal Part to and 
dM deaidenti araaomvc art 
etarty oped rjeadt 

T&s pj*e ™d at II am. 
after da> drraewtraura oeesaa 

vmrfanf wudbvi a> o» sin 

•Potty aod aa rav v> » oarrv 
aada of part beartei, pea) 
poaj urdaa aod aa empty 
xaool but l«ey bad peaod H 
Ite ayret 
Tiara ware at aaat U ar 



wafdarv far j>*rJi-gj >art 

«any nrat Vocr laoronau 
dr)TT iwt roraa h . rp , 
racanVxi. 

Tie daa ii aaiual ari. lad ay 
exreeari of aaa.Ap.nl. M . 
How=h«. leaded a. aaf. 
wu (» suxi TVy tad 

■aton < jtu art pi-oiMr 
ooar ararrr aocal brief lata 
'0 wtvt and narrw :j t v 
dxan r-asr oeaaeai W« are 
Vre 'o -Jar war ^owartft 
wart af Jajtlord Ke^tarti Sj. 
autoe. "t'J I* (ae » 
rf«a WI waa ^w. y« on 



small world 




Tee 

>rd? of dam Saiedord 
draii proanfaa; wartrtaenf 
rtfawt* at ibe aBKKele eaoaa 
haxaarg mak at t » aja. at 

daa Harorn.PB»B m Saad 
-a.rK.aaa. . aapar See. 



A ataieeaea: sased by 
Caarlw Aerknaa. SHI ma 
dew. aaadaaar- 

"We ar. aat ?ar 4a iml 
* aeToaa rtopesaaej or iasa. 
eraaf ar properrr af anrrter. 
■» «« lie ntJaa id ear era- 
aveyva, atd we avs area Joe 
pnaacvooe se (be Mm es- 



«al! 4d tW u eaptM 
baMdiHapaiaiea 

aw baccmaaai id ale aro^t- 



a -ba vortt FXlaoae aoew 
af ear wwt a leaded W aave- 
caa ef 'Jb Ibned Staut • 
naaam af <eau ouM'tal 
»y aw duly eaerlM fttavw- 
atrm. tkaaa daaaicarata atet 
re deaervy oar asdiiy ta aort 
"*» wtl eat parvaa raiaw. 
Iftf trwre t e e wna oar rtf* 

•* carry iwa auM (or 

heal act read (narm 



Oa Oat are* anew, timo- 
«*> rtpMr, Dm we tin. a 
faaxdlar V ¥• aa Rerkalay 
aaat (be urtvrsity ttrnroaa. 
•at. aeaaded a la lop, 
ebarider an face, an) Ua 
AateVO Taa rvpreter Darrl 
taarrae waa lat a tbr let- 

"I bad pat »tnd." Lasaaba 
aaad leitr. "arvjo a greajp 
ef affirm ramad a cvnarr and 
L .i n H itrfy ftttd I a r a r a ! 
eaou at 3t ftvae about a 
yardt away " 

w -ta-i aaal be wu eiib 

r i aeaad Pep f. Cat, > 

Bank Robbed, 
3 Caiptured, 
Hostage OK 

-m v» jk 1'rwifl Cu- 
ins NMaOvtii BdVill to aSmnDV 
l>-»< Sba^Bd] '.'*t«t it II 
,1.-5. ff-iaiw dj-i forcrt t ton. 

tl-mi a i pun* rjr 

A »iM (ittM (it poticv «*L- 
n. ■ i jwf^t oa 1 da-ArJ 
«d «m« t»v) miiri frrra 
w-Mtt. T*d landfij wert ,t> 
.i4rc4 (3d ?iireanaii tfcyd 

bV 'V -<1^>-^IU <t«4 la>J( 
TV "-lAt.il ""-I- "iVfJI m r->i. 

TV Cx*Ui»4>. Cwn-j OlCtH- 

M. if :»;^ ftuirjx* 
44«-nriL i »anrarM. 



MHtARSAL 

Apollo 10 
.Astronauts 
Get Ready 

CAPE KEfNEDY lUTO - 
Tbe ntued aad ready Aeoflt 
It aarrvoaola pa ee dadr 
ipa^utd »d., a, . trial re- 
raaraei for U»r tfa dofl S» 
dar abap t -taaiuM ova- 
ear" a l ■] a taset 
iromd let mean 

Cromaoder rbenai P. 
suaord. Joto w. Youtr tad 

(era, PloW Pba. 
'a,— laJt 

EofeDe A Certaa, cfbabrd 
ore anraalaion (or dec prac- 
oce aaaaaoo. Tbe maeBcraa 4e- 
pfacite tbe tootnri aad rv- 
apvaaae of tbe Apiuo apace. 
craft aad 4a batar Uanre; 
^irviau; ctmpamoe 

Waaiaerinral (a^t uopc/o- 
Atx \w*<t.-j. lor tbe a It em 
POT Sunday talent Boar. 
itr.tr cMaady eaihtr at lha 
j a are anta n to la aula 
la boar aiatrrly vcaia. 
afeallarrroee aaad, Pa w .u r. 
'ftarv a ilwryi a cbaaee of 
ilaaaienaoaara etocb coaid 
■ all lan tie a a t lata** prep- 



of mr ysnm. 

••■«. n«a lau tvi eater 
ate ctaaa olw wijevai woa lee 

d.l.J.1*. o, lb. Hetaarao 4 ™> « - «-» 
Varuaal. aa rtroakn Ibjaa 1 1 I I. 

otlrrtt aa be at Vareb of W> f. b aa l ia-a kwVew, Paaja Id) 

jeer - ^ c -a 

^wV^Sei ^^'^■ t r$ ; i 
i»rt^sn, fl s v:;v£ sr~- 4 

yea M » atrwrr baxdy aad ^ W Jwt.*Sl^, 
to ibab aww -ear propral |ot 
unite l«aiaio| oyer jaev 
"rtaca cat, be aOucrrd by 
a rbroMl atanuord atole> 
iwra or * raald ba ertuered 

pTMKkd rkat daa i&Wuo* l^ea -aolb rtataeT 
n| a caar and that dart aw 
adrqoebi a rw ar a at n dtad d 
aouM be eO aer vt u V' 



-The e^dkae taraavaatt 
rkmed ■ aada vary atrt J 



aafoniurjca aaXat bat t 



taTaSatfl luaej Cora- 

-JdtbeoZaVt 



3>al eeva barere Lodra Idea «-> StereUry CWrX M. Kej» 

Ik 1 1 4 4 r betk Coaoonawt Key aad at ajaaat Baa eact 

orient**, bed rkaateared ibt bank be (arDarty beaded 

Kiua-i aara jropceal ran -Meat aara aajra I 

peat* crakl ant vM a me- due tbe rtrot afaat- 

uul WKflanval of i» *oretpt — Seeaaa le.dera 

mililary lana. Tan wwaa a- Itaaafleal aad Srert It K,' 



Dtrtaea paM aat it Ba 
ttaararker n eeaalbera-aa. 

aipeatt- 



tfotH Ssrtk V 
katve a to 
af tbe 

'*d 'lat 'Jay are taore. 

awn Cta im ae i a 
rtptated tbesr aad 
lha tbe I'auel Su 
vubdraw aa la hrtta Im 
Vaak V. 
lai acy caatta aouaav 



After aayiae tkal KaM 
Haifa aa tbe NWl lea 
po'ttt. Oarf Mora T» tno taa Walfaee 
nameae X n ca mo r liaa Tbay 




carted, bet ratiried a 



' .kaer, a W>;tt 



i ay rrear 
<aaoeaad at Pap M, CaVf 



The coeatdewe ea tbe Saf- 
aa a boatttr rscbn aat cat 
rpatawraft aa lap af a aat 
TOttraj aaauj atarg after » 
IHasar rta pered da* eeded 
a- 1 t.M. 

Tbe naa ta-1 taa Vndiraj 
tbe tori eta powtr renrriitri 
■iie tnua fiiff ■ 'mm im. 



Eugene Biscailuz, 
Ex-Sheriff . Dies 



Beat arflfj.' ioe «oa- 
ea talea :oa*M :e 'wta-u 
laaaaoe toaan. TV catri 
waa recewst, a i. tetany 

»Va Ot Saoett. tn: «. 
am -Je war vhM 
baaat outlaw Joe) Saco asd 
aatrt a ^ -aa 4sr Eoot Ore 

1 1. Cat I 



<M Of fiing 
EdHhn 

-*-K g* on A»r. 



SA.'tTA MOfOCA '/VI - 
&iq«tt OKslata. 1 UtteH 
•ntH a cwa-Jy majRifr -o-l 
vy^(Sv^i>tllIlDr^ i* vto t»> 
c-i/M 'Mr. O mv-mi- " aoMlf 
tawnwi t-Gvitif Mi X rt*(j » 
antral -rf LdH .U-jt-f- CWr . 

K* <m tun at* < tT«k 
.bal. « t->f rvkr iwrwrajf Oc 

aWaSeftrt "Pl Jae^ftfT BK *aTJa-f3^t 

<* & * *U*'i So— at. t*ri, a 

«cfcer < L/M*r, s*4 a>*-H- 

optr y j mher of i^4a»te0- 
eta-Hi (vt j^wmi 
Iff r-rsn* b IKft aA«r 32 




City of Berkeley 



LANDMARKS PRESERVATION COMMISSION 
2180 MILV1A STREET 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 94704 



(415) 644-6490 



NOTICE OF DECISION 

FOR MEETING OF: November 19. 1984 



PROPERTY ADDRESS: 
Also Known As: 
OWNER OF PROPERTY: 

APPLICANT: 



Owight'Way, Bowditch & .Haste Street 

People's Park 

University of California 

(First Name) (Last Name) 



^.University .Hall, Berkeley,, CA 94720 

ailing Address) (City) (State) (Zip Code) 

Landmarks Preservation Commission 



(First Name) 



{ XM^V Pt 94704 



(Last Name) 



(State.) (Zip Code) 



WHEREAS, a public hearing has been duly and regularly held upon the above 
property, and the Landmarks Preservation Commission, being fully advised, has voted to 
(APPROVE/DENY) the application to Declare the site commonly known as People's Park 
a landmark for its historic and cultural importance to the City of Berkeley. 



NOW, THEREFORE, BE it Resolved by the Landmarks Preservation Commission of 
the City of Berkeley that the decision is deemed final unless it is reversed, upon 
appeal, by the Council of the City of Berkeley. 



VOTE? Aye : Manning, Stein, Youngmeister, Kasin Sparks 

Nay: Doane, Hawthorne Abstain: Ehrenberger Absent :_None_ 



DATE NOTICE MAILEP: 12/14/84 



THE APPEAL PERIOD EXPIRES AT 5 PMt 12/29/84 
File Appeal With City Clerk By This Date . 



cc: City Clerk 

Residents of Property 

Property owner 
Public Works 
Codes/ Inspections 



ATTEST: 



Mike Tolbert 

SECRETARY 



